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Our removal to new, handsomer and more com- 
modious quarters in the Parker Building, Fourth ave- 
nue and Nineteenth street, has occasioned an unavoid- 
able delay in the appearance of our April and May num- 
bers. The new offices being now fitted up and every- 
thing in running order, the June number will be issued 
on time, and, from its literary and artistic excellence, 
will be, we venture to say, a surprise even to those of 
our readers who know us best. During the coming sea- 
son, THE Art AMATEUR will present many features of 
interest. An innovation which will be especially appre- 
ciated by our _ out-of- 
town friends will be the 
opening of the new 
reading- and conversa- 
tion-room, where our 
readers and subscribers 
may rest,- meet their 
friends, have their in- 
quiries answered and 
enjoy themselves over 
the latest books and 
periodicals. We hope 
to make this a most at- 
tractive branch of our 
new establishment and 
to meet there many old 
friends and patrons and 
many new ones. 

* ok * 

THE opening of the 
Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo is the 
most important artistic 
event of the month, 
though many of the ex- 
hibits and especially of ~~ 
the artistic exhibits will 
not be installed until .. 
later. The exposition ¢ 
itself, with its Spanish- 
American architecture, 
the abundance of statu- 
ary and sculptural orna- 
ment, and the bold color 
effects designed by Mr. 

C. Y. Turner, has a very 
pleasing and _ original 
appearance, far superior 
to any section of the late 
Paris Exposition, ex- 
cepting only that of the 
Champs Elysees. The 
first great exposition of 
the new century, it is, in 
several respects, a new 
departure. In the first 
place, it has a moral and 
political motive, the bringing together of the several na- 
tions of this continent in friendly converse; then, the 
wonders of electricity; which promises tv.-do as much for 
the twentieth century as steam did for the nineteenth, are 
displayed in unequaled fashion, and a step,a long step has 
been taken toward subordinating the merely commercial 
side of such enterprises to the artistic and spiritual side. 

These things are evident, here and there, throughout 
the exposition ; but whoever would gain a full and clear 
impression of the more intellectual and artistic side of 
the fair should visit the Interior Court of the Manufac- 
tures Building, where it is, as it were, summed up in 
epitome. This court was an afterthought. As had hap- 
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CUP PRESENTED TO QUEEN WILHELMINA BY THE ST. NICHO- 
LAS SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
Designed and executed by Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 


pened at Chicago, the Manufactures Building was 
found to be too small for the great number of exhibits 
that were offered. It was decided to roof it over, and, 
then, it was proposed by Mr. Roger Riordan, the Art 


Editor of this magazine, to devote the space thus ob- 
tained to the Artistic Industries only. He further sug- 
gested that a single uniform scheme of installation be 
adopted and exhibitors be required to conform to it, in- 
stead of allowing them to put up booths of all sorts and 
styles such as usually make the interior of an exposi- 
tion building look like nothing so much as a graveyard 
under cover. Both these suggestions were accepted. 
The plan of installation was designed by Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany, who has also furnished, as decorations, a mag- 
nificent and unique elec- 
tric fountain of favrile 
glass and stained-glass 
domes over the princi- 
pal pavilions. These 
will be filled with the 
most artistic products of 
the silversmith, the jew- 
eler, the potter, the 
weaver, the workers in 
the various arts and 
crafts, whether on a 
small or a large scale. 
Seside the large and 
costly exhibits of the 
Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, Tiffany & 
Co., W. & J. Sloane, the 
Tiffany Studios, and the 
Rookwood Pottery will 
be found many other ex- 
hibits more modest in 
scale but of great artis- 
tic merit, the pottery of 
Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, the fine bronze 
castings of the National 
Fine Arts Foundry, the 
embroideries of the Bal- 
timore School of Art 
needlework, stained- 
glass windows by 
Heinigke & Bowen and 
others, and a mass of in- 
teresting works gath- 
ered inty the collective 
exhibits of the National 
Arts Club, the National 
League of Mineral 
Painters and the Board 
of Women Managers of 
the Exposition. In the 
exhibit of the National 
Arts Club will be found 
THE ArT AMATEUR’S 
binding of hammered 
silver, which won the 
Grand Prix at the late Paris Exposition. 

Thus, this court of the Art Industries is, at once, the 
first exposition interior to be arranged on rational and 
artistic principles and the first practical acknowledg- 
ment at any large exposition of the dignity of the artistic 
crafts. We hope to see further advances made, in both 
ways, at the coming expositions of Charleston and St. 


Louis. 
ok ok ok 


Arter Buffalo, Charleston. The South Carolina In- 
terstate and West Indian Exposition will open a month 
after the Pan-American closes and, being a winter ex- 
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position, will naturally attract many Northerners, who 
may be pleased to see again, in new surroundings, some 
of the best of the Buffalo exhibits. But we hope that 
the Southern exposition will not be merely an echo 
of the Buffalo affair. The New South can offer some- 
thing distinctive, not only in its big Cotton Palace and 
other industrial displays, but in art as well. Baltimore 
possesses perhaps the most magnificent private collec- 
tion of paintings, bronzes, and porcelains in the world; 
New Orleans has, 
attached to New- 
comb College, the 
most hopeful school 
of art pottery in the 
United States; the 
Southern tempera- 
ment is eminently 
artistic and the 
South has given us 
some of our most 
famous artists. The 
sectional spirit, 
which may be bad 
for business, is good 
for art, for it means 
character, original- 
ity. We should like 
to see not only a 
national art, but 
something distinct- 
ive, of the manor 
bred, in the art of 
every portion of the 
country, if possible, 
of every State. Let 
Charleston not make 
the mistake of copy- 
ing the Pan-Ameri- 
can too closely. We 
have not yet reached 
perfection. 
* * * 

Wuy does_ not 
some __ industrious 
compiler, of an artis- 
tic and romantic 
turn of mind, write 
a book on the vicis- 
situdes of noble 
paintings? There is 
plenty of material, 
even of new and un- 
hackneyed material. 
It is but a short time 
since “the stolen 
Botticelli” of the 
Chigi Palace was 
discovered to have 
been bought by Mr. 
A. B. Widener, of 
Philadelphia, of 
whose collection it is 
the most brilliant 
gem; and, _ now, 
comes the story of the purloined Gainsborough, miracu- 
lously recovered in this country, to be returned to Lon- 
don and to be purchased there by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, American millionaire and head of the greatest trust 
on earth. 

The famous portrait by Gainsborough of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, known in her lifetime as the 
Electioneering Duchess, was bought at auction some 
twenty-five years ago by the Messrs. Agnew, the well- 
known picture dealers, who paid for-it 10,500 guineas. 


GODDESS OF LIGHT. 
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BY HERBERT ADAMS 


They placed it on exhibition in their galleries and all 
London thronged to see it. One morning it was dis- 
covered that the picture had been cut from its frame 
during the night and abstracted. The thieves had en- 
tered through an open window. From that time until 
about fifteen years ago no trace had been found of them 
or of their plunder, although large rewards had been of- 
fered, and English detectives had scoured the world in 
search of them. At that time, a certain forger named 
Elliot gave informa- 
tion to a detective 
bureau in this coun- 
try that the picture 
had been stolen by 
himself and several 
confederates, partly 
in the hope of secur- 
ing a large reward 
for its return, partly 
to use it as a means 
of gaining immunity 
for former crimes 
that they had com- 
mitted. He did not 
tell the whereabouts 
of the picture, which 
had become  cele- 
brated through the 
many prints and 
photographs which 
were spread broad- 
cast in the endeavor 
to find it. 

The thieves, it 
seems, had never at- 
tempted to sell it. 
They had boxed it 
up, shipped it to this 
country and kept it 
in storage here, 
making occasional 
efforts to obtain the 
reward for which 
they had all along 
hoped, but, each 
time, cutting short 
the negotiations 
through fear of dis- 
covery. At last, it is 
claimed, the more or 
less innocent per- 
sons into whose 
hands it had come, 
plucked up courage 
sufficient to bring 
matters to a point 
and restored’ the 
painting to the son 
of its original owner, 
who identified it be- 
yond a doubt by 
means of the shreds 
of canvas’ which 
were left clinging to 
the frame when the robbers removed it. The price ob- 
tained, it is said, was only $5,000 and freedom from 
arrest. 

The manner in which the painting had been preserved 
all this time, shows considerable ingenuity. It was 
placed face upward in a shallow case of tin, covered with 
cotton batting and then with oilcloth, and the case was 
concealed in the false bottom of a trunk waxed and 
painted over, so that there was no sign that would in- 
dicate the existence of a secret receptacle. The trunk 
was kept in a storage warehouse in Chicago. 
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HENDRICKJE STOFFELS, WITH A RICH PARURE OF PEARLS. 
BY REMBRANDT 


Any number of picturesque canards have been flown 
about the theft and the recovery, of which we believe 
the foregoing to be the correct version. It has been as- 
serted that the culprit was an American millionaire, that 
the picture was once placed in pawn to obtain money 
to pay the dressmakers’ bill of a well-known actress, 
that a Russian convict, escaped from Siberia, was a 
principal in the theft, etc.; and brokers, transportation 
companies, baronets and jailbirds are mixed up in the 
tale. At any rate, it is a very romantic story, and the 
end of it is worthy of the beginning; for, after an excit- 
ing contest for its possession between Senator Clark of 
Montana and Mr. Morgan the latter has gained pos- 
session of this, the best advertised of Gainsborough’s 
paintings, for the sum of $150,000. For the privilege of 
reproducing the picture as our frontispiece for this 
month we are indebted to Messrs. Frederick Keppel 
& Co. 


* * * 


THE loving cup to be presented to Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland by her admirers of the St. Nicholas Society, 
in New York, is one of the most elaborate pieces of sil- 
versmiths’ work produced in recent years. A rich frieze 
runs around the lip of the cup, on which are introduced 
the seals of the New Netherlands and of the society, and 
the cover is ornamented with the arms of Holland sup- 
ported by emblematic lions. Festoons of flowers in 
relief decorate the shallow panse, and surrounding the 
stem are figures in full relief of Dutch lawgivers, navi- 
gators and other celebrities, among whom, we think, we 
recognize the effigy of the redoubtable Wouter Van 
Twiller, from his cane and wooden leg. The cup was 
made by Tiffany & Co., of New York. 


* * * 


THE phenomenal prices brought by impressionist 
pictures at recent sales in Paris have been one of the 
sensations of the season. And as the works of Sisley, 
Pissarro and Jongkind are climbing up in the market, 
those of Meissonier and Bouguereau are going down. 
Doubtless this is, in large part, merely the usual reac- 
tion which follows the customary failure of the public to 


appreciate new talent; but we do not believe that the 
best early impressionist pictures have yet reached their 
highest point. Among those sold during the past month 
are Sisley’s Walnut tree at Veneux-Nadon, remarkable 
for its fine branch drawing; Renoir’s The Frog Pond; 
Pissarro’s Street at Eragny; and Jongkind’s Entrance 
to the Port of Honfleur. 

Meanwhile, it is worthy of note, that the new impres- 
sionists, like De la Gandara, are sweeping all before 
them at the Salons. 

=~ @ 
AT a small but good exhibition of work in glass now 


at the National Arts Club, we noticed particularly a very 


beautiful stained-glass window by Mr. John La Farge, 
a collection of bottles and beakers of quaint and beauti- 
ful forms, lent by Mr. Alexander W. Drake, an interest- 
ing historical collection ranging from Egyptian and 
Phoenician glass to some exquisite examples of Tiffany 
glass, the work of the present day, belonging to Mr. 
Belknap, and collections of Chinese and old Roman 
glass belonging to Mr. A. D. Vorce and Mr. Dikran G. 
Kelekiau. 
* * * 

Tue Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts has just been 
enriched by the presentation to it of two valuable paint- 
ings by Mr. Alexander D. Ellis, of that city. They are 
the works of J. C. Herterich, one of the best-known 
painters of the modern Munich school. Both are of a 
decorative and allegorical character. “ Adagio,” an 
angel with a violin, symbolizes the spiritual aims of 
ancient German art, while “ Allegro,” a joyous figure 
of a young. woman, playing with happy infants, typifies 
the artist’s idea of the new movement, which if some 
people call it decadent, is not understood to be such by 
its supporters. 

7 * * 

WE see that Mr. Rukhstahl has been making an im- 
passioned plea for sculpture at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. The managers can not, in our estimation, do bet- 
ter than appoint him to carry out his own ideas. He is 
an organizing genius of a high order, and his clever ar- 
ticle in the Republic proves that he knows just what 
should be done and how to do it. 


* * * 


WHAT may prove to be an important step in the di- 
rection of giving due credit to artists in the so-called 
minor arts has been made at this year’s Paris Salon. 
For the first time in the history of that institution a lady’s 
dress has been placed on exhibition there as an inde- 
pendent work of art. It is described as follows in the 
London Mail: 

“ The corsage is décolleté, and the skirt has a train of 
heavy, white silk. The front of the corsage is embroid- 
ered with little sprays of ivy, interspersed with dragon 
flies enameled on plain gold. At the bottom of the skirt 
the embroidery represents waves, with water lilies, lotus 
flowers and iris, all most exquisitely worked.” 

We are told that this exhibit attracted crowds of ad- 
mirers and that the innovation was thought to be an ex- 
cellent one. We are gradually coming to the point of 
view of all artistic communities, of Greece, of Italy of 
the fifteenth century, of Japan—that a work of art is a 
work of art whether done on canvas or on silk, with a 
paint brush or with a.needle. There is no other rational 
view and ignorance and prejudice can not always hold 
out against it. 

* * * 

A most interesting end-of-the-season exhibition is 
that of recent paintings by Mr. Arthur B. Davis at the 
Macbeth Galleries. Mr. Davis is one of the very few 
living artists who possesses a pictorial imagination, and 
is capable of treating adequately such themes as “ The 
Wandering Mother: Demeter,” “St Brigid,” “To the 
Nereids,” “ Calamus,” and “ The Daughter of Hades.” 
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THE COMPLETE WORK OF REMBRANDT * 


THIs magnificent publication is a monument not only 
to the genius of the great Dutch painter, but to the judg- 
ment and capacity of its learned author, Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, and to the enterprise and generosity of the house 
of Sedelmayer, which has undertaken the immense task 
of bringing it before the art-loving public of two conti- 
nents. 

The fifth volume is now before us, and its contents, 
both letter-press and illustrations, are as interesting 
and as beautifully printed as in the previous volumes. 
More can not be said. The text takes up that period 
of Rembrandt’s life from the death of his wife, Saskia, 
to 1654, and the illustrations of pictures painted during 
this period include Biblical subjects and landscapes, 
portraits of the painter and of relatives and studies of 
heads and figures. 

It was an unhappy but productive period. Most of 
Rembrandt’s numerous drawings and etchings of an 
imaginative and religious character belong to it, no- 
tably the celebrated Hundred Guilder Print. The sub- 
jects of the paintings are taken mainly from the New 
Testament, such as the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Christ at Emmaus, Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen; 
but the fascinating stories of the Old Testament were 
not forgotten, as witness the pictures of Tobias, of 
Daniel, and others. Most of these pictures are small, 
the figures in them of one-third or one-fourth life-size; 
but they are broadly painted compared with the enamel- 
like finish of the preceding years. The dominant color 
tone is red, or reddish brown. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds, now in the Pinaco- 
thek at Munich, together with a companion piece of the 
Circumcision, since disappeared, was painted for Prince 
Frederick Henry, a former patron, who paid for the 
two 2,400 gulden. There is a small replica of this pic- 
ture in the London National Gallery. Both are illus- 
trated, showing many changes in the later picture. A 
remarkable sketch in oils of Jan Six at the Window, 
now in the possession of the well-known French paint- 
er, M. Léon Bonnat, at Paris, is identified by Dr. Bode 
as a first sketch for the celebrated etching. The sub- 
ject is reversed and there are some other changes. 

The largest of Rembrandt’s compositions, the “ Een- 
dracht vau’t Lant,” is an allegory of the Peace of West- 
phalia. It was probably intended as a sketch for an 
etching which was never executed. Another striking 
composition is the “ Supper at Emmaus,” of which there 
are two well-known variants, the small picture on panel 
in the Louvre and the larger one in the Royal Gallery of 
Copenhagen. Dr. Bode prefers the former for its 
greater simplicity, its careful execution and the pre- 
cision of the handling, qualities which, he thinks, should 
assign it the earlier date. The Copenhagen picture is 
curious for its painted frame and curtain. Few of these 
pictures are dated. 

Some of the landscapes of the period are very remark- 
able. The motives are simpler, the color more varied 
than in the earlier landscapes. One of the most char- 
acteristic is the small “ Canal with Skaters ” in the Cas- 
sel Gallery. It is rich in color, the cold tones of the 
frozen canal and the wintry sky contrasting with the 
warm reds and browns of the little figures. This is 
dated 1646. It is followed by the moonlight “ Flight 
Into Egypt ” of the National Gallery of Ireland, and the 
“ Hilly Landscape with Tobias and an Angel”’ in the 
Corporation Art Gallery at Glasgow. 

From the numerous portraits of this period, we have 
selected three for reproduction. That of “ Hendrickje 
Stoffels with a rich parure of pearls ” is one of the mas- 
terpieces gathered in the celebrated Salon Carré of the 
Louvre. This peasant girl, who became Rembrandt’s 
mistress, was one of his handsomest models. She is 





*By Wilhelm Bode. Volume V. Charles Sedelmeyer, Publisher. 
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OLD MAN WITH A WHITE BEARD. 
here shown richly dressed, wearing a gray velvet cap 
trimmed with red ribbons, a furred mantle and pearl 
earrings and bracelet. The “Old Man with a White 
Beard holding a book in his right hand ” is in the Royal 
Gallery at Dresden. His cap and cloak are black, the 
clasp which holds the latter of gold and the undergar- 
ment of which a little is shown a dark red. It is of the 
size of life. The “ Old Woman in an Armchair with a 
Bible on her lap,” belongs to-day to the collection of 
M. Jules Porges, at Paris. It was originally in the 
3eeckmans collection at Antwerp and has figured in 
two notable Scotch collections. The gown is of a 
greenish yellow, the curtain to the left a brownish red; 
the general tone is gray. 

Notable pictures in American collections illustrated 
in this volume are Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s “* Portrait 
of a young painter with long, curly hair, about to draw,” 
and Mr. H. C. Frick’s of another “ Young Painter in a 
high hat holding his sketch-book in his hands.” Dr. Bode 
guesses that the former may be a portrait of Jan Van, a 
rich young merchant who was one of Rembrandt's 
pupils and who became distinguished as a marine paint- 
er. The other he makes no attempt to identify. Neither 
does he venture to give a personal name to the “ Stand- 
ard Bearer with a Wide Sash,” formerly in Warwick 
Castle, now belonging to Mr. George J. Gould. Mr. 
Gould also owns an “ Old Man with a grizzled beard, 
in a red cap,” dated 1650. 

The edition, we may repeat, is limited to seventy-five 
copies on Japan paper (edition de luxe) and five hundred 
copies on Holland paper. 


In overglaze painting on porcelain, where the color is 
applied, the glaze is much less brilliant than on the plain 
surface of the china. It will admit of scratching, and, 
in time, may wear off. The underglaze is smooth to the 
touch, there being no perceptible difference between the 
painting and the rest of the surface. The colors are last- 
ing, and it is quite impossible to deface the glaze in any 
ordinary way. 
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THE CUTTING OF ROCK CRYSTAL 


THE art of cutting 
rock crystal has, for 
some reason, always 
maintained a_ higher 
level than that of cut- 
glass. Setting aside 
the quality of the ma- 
terial, which does not 
count in an_ illustra- 
tion, let anyone com- 
pare the fancy, the 
skill, the knowledge of 
effect shown in the 
ehgravings of cut- 
crystal vases on these 
pages with no matter 
what production in cut-glass, and he will at once set 
the latter on a much lower plane. The sphere of mu- 
tilated quartz, more commonly known as Flesche 
d’Amour or Venus’s hailstone, was cut at the Tiffany 
works from a stone found in New Zealand. The oblong 
markings which appear in it as though shooting through 
the mass in all directions are crystals of nutile (oxide 
of titanium). It is remarkable for its size, 5 5-16 inches 
in diameter, and for the skill of the lapidary in bringing 
it to a perfectly spherical shape. The beautiful vases 
illustrated are, we believe, of American quartz and are 
American also in design and manufacture. All three 
objects formed part of the wonderful Tiffany exhibit at 
the late Paris Exposition. 





BALL OF ROCK CRYSTAL 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING 


PRACTICE in laying tints is to the water-colorist what 
finger exercises are to the pianist. Water-color offers 
a greater variety of means, in this respect, than oil. 
While the effects proper to it are less powerful, it lends 
itself more to a brilliant and personal execution. It is 
thus that a rather superficial cleverness is both more 
common and more excusable in water-color than in oil ; 
but though the student must learn those technical proc- 
esses often spoken of as “ tricks,” he need not use them 
as though they were an end in themselves, nor seek to 
become clever, and nothing more, in every genre. It is 
for the individual student to select those means for 
which he has a use, to practice continually in his chosen 
line of work, and only to extend it by degrees. In this 
way he will get nothing but good from the fullest ac- 
quaintance with the “ tricks ” of his trade, and will ac- 
quire a personal style, not a conventional manner. 

To lay a tint with a full brush is not the same thing, 
nor does it produce the same result as to lay it with a 
dry brush. In the former case the brush should be so 
charged with liquid color as to have double, or nearly 
double, its ordinary bulk when dry. In the latter, the 
brush should hold so little color as to be hardly more 
bulky than when it holds no color at all. In laying a 
tint with the full brush, one leans rather heavily on it, 
discharging so much liquid that it runs on the paper, 
and, as the latter is held at a slight angle, forms a small 





TWO VIEWS OF THE ROCK CRYSTAL VASE SHOWN ABOVE 


pool at the lower extremity of the tint. The brush is 
frequently dipped afresh into the large saucer of tint 
already prepared for it. The pool of color takes some 
time to dry, beginning near the edges, which receive a 
good deal of color, and are sharply defined. The water 
remains unevaporated longest at the middle, often 
causes the paper to swell and form depressions there 
in which the color accumulates. These peculiarities 
make it difficult to produce a perfectly even tint with 
the full brush alone—a difficulty which some painters 
overcome by stippling with a dryer brush (a practice 
afterward to be described), while others make use of it 
to give a vibrating effect to their skies and variety to 
other large masses of color. But the excess of color 
may likewise be taken up with a partially dried brush, 
which sucks it up like a sponge; we have already seen 
that the sponge itself may be used for the purpose in the 
case of very large tints or washes, as they are also 
called ; and if an absolutely even gradation is required, 
this process, aided by a little stippling and a few light 
washes, will secure it. 

It is thus that the clear skies, especially at twilight, 
may be most successfully imitated. A tone not quite 
deep enough is first laid with a full brush, and the ex- 
cess of moisture, wherever it forms pools, is taken up 
with the same brush dried by having the liquid shaken 








ROCK CRYSTAL VASE. PART OF MESSRS. TIFFANY & CO.’S 
EXHIBIT AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


out of it with a sudden jerk. This tint is allowed to be- 
come absolutely dry, and is then stippled—that is, 
dotted or touched wherever it appears too faint, with a 
very pale tone applied with a smaller brush not heavily 
charged. Lastly, these stipplings are united and soft- 
ened by broad, pale washes, applied with the larger 
brush. It is needful to take care not to press too heav- 
ily on the brush or sponge used for taking up an excess 
of color, else too much color may be taken up, and for 
a dark patch will only be gained a pale one. Still this 
way of laying a tint produces a degree of transparency 
and a richness and freshness of color to be obtained in 
no other manner, and the painter should make himself 
familiar with all the appearances it presents, whether 
used with or without the correctives detailed above. 

All tints, however, especially those laid with a full 
brush, become paler in drying. The less moisture and 
the more color the brush holds, the less it loses when 
dry of the tone it has when first laid. In imitating any- 
thing of a deep, full tone, such as the foliage of trees in 
early summer, it is best to use very little water to the 
color, and to paint the mass a little darker than one sees 
it; otherwise, so many superimposed tints may be re- 
quired to reach the required tone that the work will look 
labored and the color lose its brilliancy. A certain loss 
of brilliancy as the color dries is unavoidable; it should 
not be made more notable by needless reworking. 
There is one means of avoiding the sharp edges and 
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extreme unevenness of washes unskiilfully laid with the 
full brush and yet preserving all their transparency. It 
is to moisten the paper before beginning the coloring. 
This plan, however, presupposes that the artist has ac- 
quired a very considerable skill as a draftsman, tor 
outlines are so much softened as to be absolutely lost 
for the tyro in drawing. The latter, having to take 
much pains to secure a good outline, should not sacri- 
fice it to a quick and brilliant mode of coloring. But 
he who can draw freely as he goes along should, by all 
means, work much on moistened paper. If the paper is 
mounted on a stirator, moisten from beneath; if on a 
board or block, a fine sponge or a very large brush 
dipped in clean water should be passed lightly over it, 
or, still better, the water may be allowed to fall upon the 
paper from the sponge held in the hand. 

In the studio, the paper may be simply held for a 
moment under the faucet. This for the first moistening 
of the sheet; but as it must be kept moist throughout 
the work, the only means generally available when the 
stirator is not used is to discharge the needed water 
gently from a sponge held a little above the paper. The 
paper should not be worked upon after wetting until it 
ceases to shine with the moisture. In the studio, if too 
much wetted, it can be dried sufficiently by passing it 
rapidly back and forth over a gas-flame or before the 
fire. There is a particular moment when the paper is 
neither too moist nor too dry which the student must 
learn to seize. If he begin work too soon, his tints run 
much beyond the bounds he would assign them; if he 
continue to work too long without freshly moistening 
his paper, he will have to suffer from all the inconven- 
iences of the dry-paper process. It is needful to work 
with a very light hand, for*the moist paper is much 
more susceptible to injury by pressure than the dry. 

In laying a flat, unmodelled tint to form the ground 
tone for further work or to stand for an even sky or 
piece of water, it is necessary to charge the brush each 
time it is dipped in the color as evenly as possible. The 
color should be mixed, by being stirred up with the 
brush, each time, for the pigment settles to the bottom 
when undisturbed. In fact, it may be laid down as a 
rule that the more the color is stirred before being put 
on the paper, and the less it is disturbed afterward, the 
better. One should commence generally by the upper 
left-hand corner of the surface which is to be tinted, 
and move the brush quickly but evenly from left to 
right, leading the color downward in regular steps. It 
will be found that if the tone is dark or if the artist pro- 
ceed too slowly that these steps will be visible in the 
completed work. To obviate this undesirable effect, the 
only plan is to use a much paler tint than is required, to 
proceed quickly, and to lay a second tone over the first, 
after turning the paper, beginning the first step of this 
new tint in the middle of the last of the first tint. In this 
way the slight marks made by the two pale tones over- 
lapping may be made to neutralize one another. 

Gradated tints are much oftener used than flat tints. 
They may pass from dark to light in the same color, or 
from one color to another by degrees, so that it will not 
be possible to say just where one tone or color ends and 
another begins. The passage from blue to rose or 
orange in a clear sunset is a good example of the sort of 
natural effect that is to be imitated by this mode of lay- 
ing a tint. Supposing that the artist works on moist 
paper, he uses, generally speaking, a double brush— 
that is, a handle with brushes fixed on each end. One 
of these is charged with color, the other with pure water 
if it is a question of change of tone, or with the second 
color if the color is to vary. He begins with the brush 
first mentioned, and carries down the tint a little way 
with it. Then he washes much of its color out of it by 
passing it through his glass of water, and carries the 
tint farther with the weakened color. Finally, the sec- 
ond brush comes into service either with pure water to 
still further weaken the tint or with the color with which 
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the first is to be blended. The gradation of the tint 
can be made more or less rapid by holding the paper at 
a greater or less angle. The greater the angle at which 
it is held the paler the tint. 

We have already mentioned the various means by 
which lights may be taken out—the sponge, the dry 
brush used on the color still moist, rubber, and the pen- 
knife after it has dried. But if a tint is to end full and 
sharp against a large light or a large mass of another 
color, it is better to reserve this last. If the form to be 
reserved is simple, no special preparation need be made; 
but if complicated, it is well to use the means repre- 
sented in the cut. The form, say of roofs and turrets 
standing up against a dark sky, may be cut out of paper, 
and this “overlay” may be gummed or pinned on the 
drawing in the proper position. The wash can then be 
carried boldly over it, and when dry, it may be removed, 
and the form reserved may receive its own appropriate 
color. One should, though, practice making the neces- 
sary reserves with a free hand and, by degrees, dispense 
with this aid, which usually gives a mechanical appear- 
ance to drawings in which it is used. 


Tue Old Manor House at Hythe, England, has re- 
cently changed hands. The interior of the house pre- 
sents many features of great interest. The terminal 
newel of the principal staircase is surmounted by a lion 
rampant supporting a shield, designed by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, and carved in oak, while the flight is illumi- 
nated by a magnificent lamp of ormolu with glass panels, 
which formerly hung in the Palace of the Tuileries. In 
the library is a large, open fireplace, with an Elizabethan 
chimney-piece curiously carved with the words: “ Drede 
God and honour the King.” Among the contents of 
the house, which are to be disposed of under the ham- 
mer this spring, is a grand piano, which was made for 
George IV. when he was Prince Regent. 
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‘* AFTER THE BALL, 


HOW TO MAKE «CHALK PLATES ” 


Tue following is the method of producing on “ chalk 
plates ” such illustrations as are used for general news- 
paper work: A metal plate, covered with a coating of 
chalk about a sixteenth of an inch thick, is put into the 
hands of the draftsman. It should be the actual size 
of the illustration to be made. The draftsman draws 
upon the plate with a metal point or needle, like a shoe- 
maker’s awl ; every time he makes a line he removes the 
chalk from that part of the plate, and the exposing of the 
metal makes his drawing appear dark, contrasted with 
the whiteness of the chalk. [In much the same way the 
etcher removes his etching ground from a copper plate 
with the etching needle; the etching ground, however, 
is wax, and it usually is darkened by smoking, so that, 
the copper of the plate being light, the drawing appears 
light upon a dark ground.] When the artist has fin- 
ished his drawing—which is really a scratching away of 
the chalk—the plate is handed to a stereotyper, who 
makes a stereotype of it. This is done in the following 
way: It is put into a casting box, not unlike an iron 
waffle pan, which when closed leaves an opening about 
one-fourth of an inch in front of the plate, and on the 
top of which there is an opening, into which the stereo- 
typer pours liquid type metal, as a boy pours melted 
lead into a bullet mould. The metal fills the vacuum in 
front of the plate and runs into each gully or furrow 
which the draftsman’s needle point has made. Of 
course where the chalk has not been removed, the type 
metal does not go; when the metal is cold and the cast- 
ing-box opened, we find a thin plate of metal where the 
lines rise to an even height, wherever the artist has 


BY SIMONETTI, 


PEN SKETCH FROM HIS PICTURE 


scratched a line down to the metal plate ; but the plate is 
lower wherever the unremoved chalk prevented the 
liquid touching the metal plate. This crust of type 
metal fastened to a block, so that it is type high, re- 
sembles a wood engraving or a photo-engraved plate, 
and serves the same purpose. When the inked rollers 
of the printing press go over it, they ink the raised lines 
only, which correspond to the lines the artist drew, and 
hence it prints just like type. This method of making 
illustrations for the newspapers has great advantages 
and disadvantages. It has the advantage of cheapness, 
for the plates cost next to nothing, and when the cast- 
ing-box is once bought the expense of type metal and 
the recoating of the plates is very slight. It is a very 
quick method also, as an artist can draw a portrait half 
an hour before the paper goes to press. His drawing 
may take fifteen minutes and the casting fifteen minutes 
more. In photo-engraving, the photographing and etch- 
ing of the plate takes a couple of hours. The disad- 
vantage of the method is that the artist must make his 
drawing the exact size it is to be printed, while for 
photo-engraving he usually works on a larger scale, 
which is not only easier for him, but when a drawing 
thus made is reduced it has a greater appearance of fine- 
ness and finish than a drawing made small. Then, too, 
the laying bare of the plate with a metal point, and rais- 
ing a dust of chalk, which sometimes covers up the lines, 
is not as pleasant a way of working—does not seem as 
natural as drawing with a pen on bristol board. In pen- 
drawing, also, more pressure on the pen turns a thin line 
into a thick one; in the chalk-plate process, to thicken 
a line you either have to go over it several times, re- 
moving chalk on its sides, or else use a larger instrument 
than you used for the fine lines. 
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in “ Landscape Painting in Oil Colors” (Henry Leidel, 
Jr., publisher, New York)—a useful handbook. In all 
the combinations, the first color named is the principal, 
and the others should be added in small quantities until 
the desired shade is obtained. White should be used in 
nearly all of these combinations: 

For light tints of horses, cows, and oxen: Yellow 
Ocher and Light Red; Yellow Ocher and Burnt Sienna ; 
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nd 
eH Yellow Ocher and Vermilion ; Light Red ; Burnt Sienna ; 
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Transparent Gold Ocher; Transparent Gold Ocher and 
Vandyke Brown. 

For sheep: Yellow Ocher; Transparent Gold Ocher ; 
Transparent Gold Ocher and Vandyke Brown; Raw 
Umber; Raw Umber and Yellow Ocher. 

For reddish-brown tones of cattle: Burnt Sienna; 





Burnt Sienna and Brown Madder; Burnt Sienna and 
Madder Lake; Light Red and Brown Madder; Indian 
Yellow and Brown Madder; Brown Madder. 
For deep brownish tones of cattle: Ivory Black and 
Crimson Lake; Burnt Sienna and Black; Burnt Sienna, 
: Crimson Lake, and Indigo; Vandyke Brown; Vandyke 
Brown and Crimson Lake. 
THERE are degrees of originality. Usually, 
a painting is called original if the painter has 
copied nothing but nature, or his own sketches 
or studies, or has worked from fancy or from 
memory without having recourse to the work 
of other artists. When, as very often happens, 
an artist takes a suggestion, a motive, from 
4 another, and, in working it out, adds so much 
of his own that the subject takes on a new ap- 
3 * pearance, that, too, is held to be an original 
S painting. 
¥ 
FROM A SKETCH BY MADRAZO 
Tue prepared cardboard used for oil colors is known 
as “ Academy Board ;” another heavier, prepared board 
of a finer quality is called “ Millboard.” The Academy 
Board is much the cheaper, and comes in large sheets, 
which may be cut any size desired with a sharp knife. 
The best millboard is prepared by the manufacturers in 
assorted sizes, while a cheaper quality may be procured 
in heavy sheets, and is cut to order by the dealer. The 
only preparation actually needed before painting is to 
dust the board well and then “ oil out” thoroughly. 
Some artists prefer to prepare the boards with an under- 
painting of burnt sienna thinned with turpentine. This 
is rubbed evenly over the surface and allowed to dry, 
making thus an agreeable warm tone to receive the 
actual colors. 
THE oils employed for mixing with paint are pale lin- 
seed and poppy oil; both are good, and are used pure in 
“oiling out” the color. For the actual painting it is 
, better to mix a few drops of siccatif in the oil cup. The 
: strongest of these preparations is the French Siccatif de 
Courtray ; this is used in the proportion of one drop to 
five for ordinary painting. After the painting is finished 
and dry, it may be given a coat of French Retouching 
Varnish, which will bring out and preserve the color. 
This varnish may be renewed at any time, and is gener- 
“4 ally preferred to mastic varnish by artists. 
: THE following colors and color combinations for the 


; inti y SKETC 3Y MADRAZO 
j painting of horses, cows, oxen, and sheep are suggested FES A SESE OF Ee 
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THE DEATH OF BROZIK 





From the Daily Telegraph, of Paris, we reprint the 
following : 

“T regret to have to announce the death of Brozik, 
the famous painter. It was hoped, even by his doctor, 
that his illness had taken a turn for the better, but he 
suddenly expired at one o’clock to-day. Vacslav de Bro- 
zik, born in 1851 at Pilsen, Bohemia, was a pupil of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Prague, and afterward of Pil- 
oty, at Munich. He came to live in Paris in 1876, and his 
first important picture, ‘ The Embassy of Ladislas, King 
of Bohemia and Hungary, at the Court of Charles VII. 
of France,’ was exhibited in 1878. It obtained for its 
author the second gold medal, and is now in the Berlin 
Museum. Subsequently, the artist’s talent developing 
into amplitude, he produced many important works, 
mostly of large dimensions, among which the most re- 
markable are: ‘The Condemnation of John Huss, the 
3ohemian Reformer, at the Council of Constance, in 
1415, purchased by the city of Prague; ‘ The Presenta- 
tion of Petrarch and Laura to Charles IV. of Bohemia 
at the Pope’s Castle at Avignon ;’ ‘ A Féte at the House 
of Rubens ;’ ‘Christopher Columbus at the Court of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic and Isabella of Castile,’ bought by 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup in 1887, and presented by him to 
the Metropolitan Museum, Néw York, where it is now; 
‘Rodolphe II. of Austria and His Alchemist,’ purchased 
by the late Robert A. Stuart, and presented by his 
widow to the Lenox Library, New York, together with 
a smaller picture, ‘Grandmother’s Birthday,’ etc. Vacs- 
lav de Brozik left Paris in 1893, being called by the Im- 
perial and Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Prague to 
become the rector of that institution. It was there that 
he painted for the Emperor of Austria the great picture 
now at the Imperial Museum, ‘Tu, Felix Austria, 
Nube,’ representing the foundation of the dynasty of the 
Hapsburgs. Among other productions of that period 
are the ‘Election of Podibrad, King of Bohemia,’ a 
companion picture to the ‘John Huss’ for the Town 
Hall at Prague, and two frescoes for the Municipal 
Museum. He loved his art passionately, and was an 
indefatigable worker. His talent was widely appreci- 
ated, and the most flattering distinctions were bestowed 
on him. He was Officer of the Legion of Honor, Associ- 
ate Member of the Institute of France, and was knighted 
by the Emperor of Austria. If Austria has the honor of 
counting this great artist among her children, France 
also has a claim on him, as he developed his talent in this 
country, and has produced the greater part of his work 
here. Still in the full force of his talent and activity, he 
was just engaged on another large historical painting 
when he was struck by illness, for many months suffering 
from fevers contracted at Prague. He came to Paris 
for a change last January, but his malady turned to 
heart failure, to which he succumbed on April 16.” 


ANOTHER PAINTING FOR THE CARNECIE 
INSTITUTE 





ANOTHER recent acquisition to the Institute’s per- 
manent collection of paintings is the well-known 
“Keeper of the Threshold,” by Elihu Vedder. This 
work was purchased from the collection exhibited at the 
Institute several weeks since, and which is now at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. The many Pittsburg people 
who visited the Galleries during the exhibition will re- 
call this striking work which was hung as the central 
picture on the east wall of the East Gallery. The follow- 
ing pen-picture of it has been published in the catalogue 
of the exhibition now at Chicago: 

Inclosed in a circle in a square frame is an Oriental- 
looking youthful figure seated on a coiled serpent, on 


the lowermost of a flight of steps, which rise from a pool 
in which lilies are growing. In his left hand he holds a 
large open lily, from which rises an exhalation like a 
flame, at first wavering and then straight upward out of 
the picture. In the right hand he holds a waved blade, 
ending in a sharp point. Back of the head is a great 
palpitating disk of light. In the center of the forehead, 
a single brilliant-gleaming pearl. The flight of steps 
seem to merge and are lost in the exhalations from the 
flowers and water of the pool which rise, interlace, coil, 
and either dissipate or recondense and descend again 
into the pool. They seem also to pulsate outwardly from 
the great disk of light. In the figure there is severity 
about the eyes and a sweetness about the mouth, which 
together with the gleaming pearl in the forehead, exer- 
cise a kind of hypnotizing influence on the spectator. 
The picture is indeed mysterious, but examined by 
those who have thought, it will be found to contain ideas 
similar to those which through all ages men of thcught 
have formed of the beauty and the terror of the mystery 
of existence. 

Vedder says to explain a mystery is to destroy it, and 
as he himself has not as yet solved it, he can only repre- 
sent the mystery as it appears to him. It may be that 
the ascending flame is the inspiration of the soul, and 
that by strongly willing, the soul attains to its desires; 
it may be that the sharp-pointed sword is death; it may 
be that the serpent is evil, which apparently forms an 
inseparable component of life; it may be that the steps 
are evolution, from the lower to the higher; it may be 
that pulsation is the method of growth, the breathing of 
the universe; it may be that the iridescent emanations 
rising for a moment into the light and again descending 
into the pool are reincarnation ; but with all these may- 
bes, be it as it is, as in life, everyone must solve the mys- 
tery for himself. 

An interesting anecdote is told of the christening of 
this work by Vedder: An American gentleman while in 
Rome went to the artist’s studio one Saturday, Vedder’s 
“At Home” day, and among the many interesting 
things there was attracted to “a great picture on a wall 
of the middle room of the studio,” and asked Vedder 
what it was called. “ Vedder seemed a trifle aggrieved 
that he had been obliged to christen it at all. ‘ Why 
must every picture have a name?’ he said. ‘ People 
seem to expect me to call it something. I suppose I 
may call this “ The Keeper of the Threshold.” ’ ” 


USEFUL HINTS FOR THE ART STUDENT 





THERE are papers in various colors in use for pastel 
painting—hblue, gray, buff, straw, olive, drab, and stone 
color ; but in the employment of strongly colored papers 
there is no real advantage. A dark ground in flesh 
painting is more difficult to deal with than a light one. 
Blue paper has been extensively used, but it has this ad- 
vantage: At the commencement of a drawing, the colors 
appear warm and harmonious by opposition; but when 
the whole is covered, a dull gray tone prevails through- 
out the work. 


No matter how slight or unfinished the sketch from 
nature, be sure to have in view always some definite idea 
of composition in its arrangement, and before beginning 
to paint look about you and consider the availability 
both in regard to color and composition of what passes 
before your eyes. By availability I mean the fitness for 
a composition. In selecting a subject, the student who 
is anxious to progress in his profession will search for 
those themes which will afford him practice in some es- 
pecially weak point. One man may develop a natural 
aptitude for the painting of skies, while another may 
find his taste inclining to the mastery of interlacing 
branches and delineating of foliage. One should not be 
discouraged if at the first painting the trees refuse to 
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assume form or shape. This will come later, and after 
they have been broadly laid in, with their values in con- 
nection with the sky well considered, the details may be 
developed at leisure. Remember that nothing must be 
trusted to the imagination in sketching. The young 
artist must be something of a mathematician (insensibly, 
perhaps) and must form a scale of “ values” in his 
mind, comparing tones, contrasting effects, and balanc- 





““ 4 RUSSIAN COWHERD.” 


FROM 


ing masses of light and shade, adding or subtracting, as 
may be required ; thus all things tending to the develop- 
ment and perfecting of his composition. The subject of 
Aérial Perspective should be next considered. 


THERE are two mediums used by designers with the 
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ordinary gouache (or powder) colors. For the one, dis 
solve lump gum arabic in boiling water until of the con- 
sistency of thick syrup (about two ounces to one cup 
water); to one cupful of the mixture add one teaspoon- 
ful each of clear strained honey and pure glycerine. The 
other way is to mix the colors with damar or copal var- 
nish; keep the mixture in a pan of boiling water, and 
apply it while it is hot. 


A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY IVON 


Ir is highly important to study the hand from the 
cast, since the position in nature is generally bad. Very 
few persons place their hands naturally with a correct 
and supple movement. The hand is easily benumbed, 
and becomes stiff. One may easily procure hands 
moulded after nature. 
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MODELING IN CLAY 
Il. RELIEF WORK 


RELIEVO, or relief-work, is a more advanced and artis- 
tic branch of modeling, as in such treatment a perspec- 
tive and fore-shortened representation is given and act- 
ual measurements, except vertical ones, can not be 
taken. 

To prepare ground for relief-work, spread a bed of 
clay on a board (one surrounded by an edge or frame 
preferably) and make the surface smooth and level by 
dragging a “ straight edge” across. Pose this board 
vertically, as nearly as possible on the same level as the 
object (statuette for instance) to be copied. 

Ascertain, and keep strictly to, a fixed point of view 
for the object. Scratch on the clay ground (wiping 
out mistakes) an outline of figure to be copied; then 
gradually build up; remembering that the study is not 
to have the same actual relief that the figure would have 
if sunk midway into the ground, but only a representa- 
tive and proportional degree of relief-or salience. The 
relief is to be comparatively the same as that of the 
figure, but not absolutely so. This is on account of the 
foreshortening by perspective, and consequent rap- 
prochement, of planes. 

To ascertain the relative projection of different 
points, frequently leave your sketching position, and 
get a view of the object exactly at right angles to your 
chosen view. Drop a plumb line. 

Notice which points fall in the same vertical line, 
and remember that such points are thereby proved to 
lie in the same vertical plane,—a plane at right angles 
to your present temporary view, and parallel to your 
chosen one. 

Your clay background of course corresponds to the 
remotest (visible in the object) of these vertical planes, 
your most salient point of clay, to the nearest; all other, 
intermediate planes, must be judged of in relation to 
these two, and to each other; carefully observing the 
comparative degree of projection. cae 

For example:—Suppose you are representing in re- 
lief, a statue of an upright human figure; then, take 
up your temporary position opposite the sternum (or 
the spine) and using plumb line see whether the knee 
is as far out from the central line of the body as the 
elbow is out from the knee; and if so, make the elbow 
in your clay relief project as much beyond the knee as 
the knee does beyond the background; and so on. 

Clay studies, if the originals are to be preserved (and 
not reproduced by plaster casts) must be fired. Merely 
dried, they would be so fragile and brittle, as to be in 
constant danger from handling, dusting, etc. Clay ob- 
jects can not be fired in an ordinary oven, but must be 
sent to some pottery works, where they will be placed 
in the kiln for a trifling charge if not very large. Ar- 
ticles must be delivered by hand, unpacked, as the pot- 
teries will not be responsible for breakages, and prefer 
such delivery. The kilns are heated at intervals of ten 
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days or so, and the firing and subse- 
quent gradual cooling of the kilns cov- 
ers a period of about ten days. 
Accidents in firing are not infrequent, but 
are in many cases due to the neglect of proper 
precautions on the part of the artist, and especially to 
forgetfulness of the general principle that clay contracts 
as it dries. A splendid life-study has been known to 
emerge from the kiln shattered, simply because an iron 
support on which it had been built up, had been left in- 
side, and, in expanding with the heat had burst asunder 
the clay. Even little air cavities will work mischief, as air 
expands when heated, and if confined must burst its way 
out. This is why in building up a clay study that is to be 
fired, care should be taken that every pinch adheres 
firmly to the rest, so as to form a consolidated mass. 
An air cavity under any feature might seriously disfig- 
ure a face. To guard against this danger, a relief may 
be punctured all over the back, using for the purpose a 
needle partly embedded in sealing-wax or in a cleft 
stick, so as to leave only so much of its length free as 
is consistent with the thickness through of the relief. 

If a clay figure has been built up on a support, this 
must be withdrawn before firing; and in any case the 
weight of a clay study must be reduced, and material 
economized, by excavating as much clay as possible 
from the interior, leaving only a shell of tolerably uni- 
form thickness (about 1 to 14 inches). This is done 
when the clay is nearly dry and quite firm. In the case 
of a figure it is generally necessary to cut the work (by 
drawing stout string across) into four or five segments, 
and excavating each. Recognizable notches must be 
made upon adjacent segments, as a guide for replacing 
them in their correct position; and, in order to insure 
the readhesion of parts, the surfaces to be joined must 
be well scored, passed over with a wet sponge and 
pressed so firmly together that the water oozes out at 
the edges. Always do this whenever it is necessary to 
make any additions to, or alterations in, partially dry 
clay; otherwise, in firing, complete separation may en- 
sue. 

Do not forget to pierce holes in plaques, reliefs, etc., 
for copper wire to hang them up by; but do not inser 
the wire before firing; or it will melt, and injure the 
work. 

Let the studies get quite 
them. 

Moulds may be taken; and from these, casts obtained, 
either in plaster of Paris, or in some cases in clay or 
terra cotta. 

Moulds are of two kinds: “ Piece” and “ Waste.” 
The former are the more satisfactory, as an unlimited 
number of casts may be taken from one; they are more- 
over the only kind not entailing the destruction of the 
original study; but they are much more difficult to man- 
age (so much so that it is safer to give out such work 
to professional casters), and they demand incomparably 
more time; each piece requiring to be shaped separately 
and left to dry before the next is added. 

Waste moulds are all that are expected for the S, 
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Kensington, II. Grade Exams.: the student being al- 
lowed three hours to model in clay a copy of some sim- 
ple cast, such as a cluster of leaves or fruit, to make a 
waste mould of it, and take a plaster cast from that. 

In all cases whenever a waste mould is taken, the 
original clay has to be destroyed; and generally only 
one cast can be produced from it, the exception being 
in the case of low, or only moderately raised reliefs, 
where there is no “ undercutting” to prevent the cast 
from lifting off. 

Suppose we are to mould a “ relief”: Let the clay 
study be still damp; or if it has been allowed to get dry, 
let it be re-moistened (by standing it on a soaked slab 
or board). 

Build up around its edges a wall of clay, formed of 
flat bands or strips, about 14 inches thick, neatly 
squared inside, well supported outside, and standing up 
as high as the most salient part of the relief. 

Have ready a large basin, a can of water, a 1d. worth 
of yellow ocher, and two or three packets of plaster of 
Paris. (Be sure and provide enough of this, as the 
quantity taken up is quite astonishing to the inexpe- 
rienced). Only a little at a time need be mixed and 
poured on until the mould has reached the required 
thickness (say 1} or 2 inches above every part). 

The proportion of water to plaster may be varied ac- 
cording to the desired strength of the mould. The less 
water used, the denser and stronger the material will be 
when set; the more water, the more porous and fragile, 
also the slower in drying. The wettest of plaster will 
“set” (i.e. become firm and hard) in time if properly 
made. Ten minutes is generally long enough, but this 
can be ascertained by the touch, for plaster dry on the 
outside is dry all through. Steam will arise during the 
drying, the moisture evaporating in this form, as heat is 
generated by the lime in the plaster. 

The proper way to mix the plaster is to nearly fill a 
basin with water, and shake or scatter the powder into 
it until the surface is reached; ogcasionally jarring the 
basin to assist the mixing. On no account re-wet plas- 
ter that has begun to set, or stir in thickening, or the 
result may be as disappointing as in the case of a young 
student who made his first experiment at home, and 
after three days’ patient watching came to his master 
with the cheerful announcement: “ It’s beginning to dry 
now, nicely.” 

In order to distinguish later between the mould and 
the cast, the plaster for the first coating of the former 
should be colored by stirring a little ocher, for instance, 
into the water, preparatory to mixing. 

The first coating applied to the clay should be rather 
more fluid than the subsequent ones, so that it may 
run into the finest crevices, and secure even the mi- 
nutest details of the modeling; to insure this, it should 
be carefully poured on to the study from a spoon or 
knife-blade, and blown into the hollows, until all are 
positively filled up. The study should be well jarred 
also, to effect the same purpose. 

When nearly dry, this first coat should be hatched or 
scored over, and another basinful of the plaster (now 
denser) be prepared and poured on, and yet another. 
if need be. The coating should be about 14 to 2 inches 
thick over every part, so, if any projections stand up 
much above the rest, the plaster should be specially 
piled above such. 

When the mould has thoroughly set, proceed to get 
the clay out, turning it wrong side up, and carefully dig- 
ging out the clay, bit by bit with a wooden tool from 
any interstices where it may lodge; generally large por- 
tions will peel away at a time, especially in flat reliefs. 
Care must be taken not to damage the fine impressions 
in the mould by chipping or pressure, but such damages 
can be repaired on the casts subsequently, if not too ex- 
tensive. 

Studies in the round are to be moulded in the same 


‘ 
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way, as reliefs. Some persons prefer to surround the 
object with a wall or loose case of clay, but it is gen- 
erally sufficient to spread on the plaster with a knife, 
throwing it well into crevices, and well under and 
around the object, leaving some opening for extricating 
the clay. 

Having thoroughly cleaned out the mould, rinse it 
with some thick soap-suds (hot, preferably), working 
the lather into all interstices with a soft brush. This 
will form a film and facilitate the removal of the mould 
from the plaster cast which is to fill it. 

(N. B. Though'soap separates plaster from plaster, 
it would cause clay or terra cotta to adhere to it; there- 
fore, never soap out a mould from which you are tak- 
ing a clay “ squeeze.”) 

Then pour in the plaster, taking care that the first 
layer touches every portion, leaving no interstices or 
air bubbles. Any bubbles or scum that rise to the sur- 
face in the basin should always be skimmed off. Some- 
times an air bubble will almost occupy a small head in 
the case of a little statuette filled from the base; such 
accidents must be cautiously guarded against. Sedi- 
ment will sometimes settle in the plaster and if a cast 
be left to dry face downwards, injure the delicate model- 
ling of the features; so, where possible, let the cast rest 
in such a position that the features or most particular 
modeling are upwards. Of course in the case of a re- 
lief, such a precaution can not be taken. Introduce into 
the cast, while wet, a loop of strong wire to hang it up 
by, when finished. 

As the cast dries, it may in its expansion (especially 
if in “the round”) crack or burst open the inclosing 
mould. But as the mould has to be destroyed, this 
is an advantage, affording a good starting point for 
chipping it away. The shape of the cast within being 
borne in mind, proceed to get off the mould, using a 
dull chisel or screwdriver, held firmly and very ob- 
liquely in the left hand, and struck with a wooden mal- 
let, or wooden tool-handle, held in the right. 

On reaching the colored layer, great delicacy of 
handling, and considerable patience is required to avoid 
marring the cast; but when once a certain central ex- 
panse is laid bare, the remainder of the mould will gen- 
erally break away in large pieces. In the case of a 
very low relief, several plaster casts might perhaps be 
successfully obtained from one mould, lifting out, with- 
out damage to it. 

2 In the case of a moderately high relief having no 

under-cut ”.work, any number of clay reproductions 
can be obtained from the mould by the process known 
as “a squeeze.” Even if some few parts of the relief 
are under-cut, such places may be filled in with a little 
clay, and under-cut afterwards again, in each of the 
copies, which generally require a little touching up of 
some kind anyhow. Let the plaster mould be perfectly 
dry (not merely “ set,” but dried—by fire if necessary, 
for a week or two). The reason for this is that the dry- 
ness of the plaster will hasten the drying and conse- 
quent contraction of the clay, and facilitate its removal. 

The clay, or terra cotta should be rather moister than 
for modeling, so as to be susceptible to the finest de- 
tails in the mould, yet not so moist as to yield to the 
fingers, sooner than to the mould. Press down pinch 
after pinch, squeezing all into a compact layer about 
4 inch thick everywhere. (Uniform thickness may be 
secured by piercing the layer of clay with a needle 
point of a certain length as a measure.) In an hour or 
two—(according to surrounding atmosphere) the clay 
will be dry enough to come away entire, only requir- 
ing a little lifting at the edges (by means of a lump of 
adhesive damp clay) to detach itself freely from the 
mould. The process can be repeated as soon as the 
plaster is dry again, and the “ squeezes ” only require 
firing to complete them. 
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THE KERAMIC DECORATOR 


DESICNS FOR PLATES AFTER JAPANESE STYLE— 
MARINE SUBJECTS 


THE landscape across the plate may be painted in 
gold, with the intention of getting an iridescent effect 
of lusters over gold by subsequent firings. Paint all 
the parts indicated by black, the water, boats, and light- 
house, the clouds, and the sea shrubs, with fluxed Ro- 
man gold. It is like sketching in monochrome; lines 
and solid surfaces can be sened accurately. The gold 
should be dried, and fired before painting luster over it. 
The lines from the edge pointing to the center of the 
plate should be first painted in with dark-green or with 
olive luster. The border and gold may be put in for the 
first firing. For the second firing cover the entire plate 
with light-green luster. Pad it smooth, or paint it on 
with a broad, flat brush, with some effort to heighten 
the effect of water. The strokes should be directly 
across the plate. The luster may be intensified by a 
second application, and refiring, and parts of the gold 
should be touched with dark-green luster. The effect 
of luster over gold is exquisite, and gives scope for orig- 
inality. 

Treat the center of the second plate in same way, 
with luster over fired gold. Let the background of the 
birds be gold, and paint the birds with gray colors or 
with gray luster. Blue-gray luster is a lovely color. 
Outline with black for the final firing. Tone the gold 
by painting smoothly with rose luster and iridescent 
rose. The center of the plate may be of rose luster 
over gold, and the edge should be of the same color. 

Both of these treatments are for light coloring. If a 
dark effect of luster is desired paint the bird piate with 
a background of purple luster. The birds may be 
sketched with gold and afterward tinted with cream or 
gray luster. 

There is a great deal in both of the designs interesting 
to develop in various tones of luster. For the deep, 
rich effects lusters need repeated firings. Orange or yel- 
low luster over purple will add a great deal to the effect. 
The brightest and most gorgeous effect is orange lus- 
ter over ruby. 

To paint the designs with colors and gold without 
lusters: Use three shades of green for the landscape 
plate. It could be painted and completed in one firing. 
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The bird plate may have a grounded surface of Royal 
Green, with the birds in paste and flat gold, or painted 
with a lining of black against the green grounding. The 
center decoration should be of gold over light green. 


SOME USEFUL HINTS AND SUCCESTIONS 





ORIENTAL Ivory, Trenton Ivory, Celestial Turquoise, 
Sevres Green, Sap green, Salmon, and Peach blossom, 
are all lovely colors for grounding. 


As dust is the greatest enemy of china painting, a 
palette that may be covered when not in use is material 
aid to success in using mineral colors. 


THE jonquil applies well to decoration on china. Paint 
the flower very small, in bands that may be held together 
with a design of lusters and gold. Light green luster 
combines well with the color of the jonquils, and yellow 
luster makes a harmony. Violet in luster with a wash 
of yellow over gives a charming color to plan in a de- 
sign with jonquils. Paint the petals forming the trumpet 
shape with Ivory Yellow, Orange Yellow, or Red, Sepia, 
and shade with MossGreen J. The upper leaves are lighter 
and should be painted less strong with Lemon Yellow, 
Moss and Apple Green, Brown, a touch of Orange and a 
little Blue in the high lights. The stems of Duck Green, 
Moss Green, and Blue, the brownish coil about the stem 
that looks like tissue paper, paint with Yellow Ocher and 
Brown. Draw the flower from nature before you under- 
take to paint from a study of jonquils, so you may be 
quite familiar with the construction of the flower. 


PAINT figures in monochrome before undertaking na- 
tural or ideal coloring of figures in mineral colors. You 
will master handling better than if you take up the diffi- 
culties of coloring at the same time. Heads in browns 
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and ochers are ‘popular 
decoration for stems. 
Use Yellow Ocher and 
Brown 4 or 17 deep- 
ened at the base of the 
stem with Ruby Purple. 
This makes a grading 
of color from Yellow 
Brown to Purple 
3rown. Another color- 
ing is of green deepen- 
ing to black. Use Olive 
Green and Black. Rip 
Van Winkle scenes may 
be prettily painted on 
steins with these colors 
that are almost mono- 
ghromes. Get a high 
glaze by dusting flux 
over the finished paint- 
ing before firing, not 
when the paint is wet, 
but when it seems to be 
dry. The color will take 
enough of the flux to 
give a _ magnificent 
glaze. 





Ir a wash of yellow 
luster has been applied 
; over rose luster, ruby or 
violet, it will not be possible to add any more rose, ruby, 
or violet, for a deepening effect, with any certainty that 
a gold color will come. Instead of developing these 
beautiful colors, the effect will most likely be green, for 
the wash of yellow luster, unless it has been placed ever 
so faintly, will affect the rose, ruby, or violet to green. 
Orange luster gives very rich effects when cautiously 
handled. Yellow brown, with orange luster over, gives 
an opalescent effect. Orange is rather strong alone. 
With ruby over, it is as brilliant an effect of luster as 
can be secured. 





SHOULD the glass burnisher become discolored while 
using, it is a gentle reminder that the gold is underfired. 
A glass burnisher wears down by use, but should not 
become dark. When used in burnishing perfectly fired 
gold and the glass fibers remain as white as when new. 


HOW TO PAINT THE VIOLET 








THE wild violets of the fields and woods seem like 
gay butterflies in comparison with their darker sisters. 
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They make up with gay 
colors for what they lack in 
fragrance, appearing in the 
daintiest shades of purple, 
in white and even in golden 
yellow. They sit on their 
slender stems in a careless 
way, and are swaying in 
the wind above the small 
and undeveloped green 
. leaves, while the sweet vio- 
lets hide deep under the 
shadow of their prominent 
leaves. Violets have been 
used a great deal for decoration. They have been 
woven and embroidered into costly garments in the by- 
gone periods of love and romance, their tender grace 
has been painted on canvas, ivory, and dainty porcelain 
hundreds and hundreds of times. The violet is a good 
model for the amateur painter, as it offers no great diffi- 
culties; but at the same time the characteristic features 
of the flowers should be studied well and rendered true 
to nature. Only after a clear and true outline is ob- 
tained, should one attempt to paint the flowers. 

The dainty shades of the field violets harmonize well 
with the white china, whereas the deep tones of the 
sweet violet show more to advantage on a toned back- 
ground. Broken greens or pale bronze tones make a 
good background. The Dresden Blue Violet will be 
found a good tint for the flowers, while the dark violet 
should be used for shading, and golden yellow for the 
centers. 

The colors will look richer and more transparent 
when painted over and fired several times. For the 
lighter greens of the leaves Dresden Yellow Green 
mixed with Yellow Brown can be used, and for the 
shadows and darker leaves Olive and Black Green. For 
the delicate shades in the white violets Pearl Gray can 
be used; where they are deeper and warmer, Gray for 
flowers mixed with Yellow Brown, gives a beautiful 
warm gray. 

The yellow violets can be painted with a light wash 
of Albert Yellow, deepening with Golden Yellow and 
Yellow Brown; for the cooler shadows use Albert Yel- 
low mixed with Brunswick Black. It should not be 
forgotten that the purples need a very strong fire to 
bring out their depth and make them glaze well. 





ALL luster colors, from delicate green to black, come 
in chemical preparations that look almost the same tone 
of creamy yellow. The opening of the kiln proves the 
magic worked by the heat, bringing out of the innocent- 
looking oils the greatest delicacy and depth of coloring— 
pinks, iridescent steel blues, rich and watery greens, 
ruby, and lovely shell effects of greens and pinks. They 
glaze at a moderate temperature, but are best fired 
strong. Color may be painted 
into the luster, and gold may 
be painted on unfired or fired 
luster. In some magnificent 
French decorations lusters 
are used for the body color of 
vases, except for a panel of 
figure painting. Sévres has 
fine pieces in this style. 
Sometimes the lusters are 
variously ornamented all over 
with gold designs. Others 
have only the neck and base 
of vases of luster. Edges of 
plates are bordered from one 
to two inches, and finished 
with gold and paste. 
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SOME NOTES ON LUSTERS 


FIGURE painting in lusters is highly decorative. The 
work, must, of course, be conventional. Flat tints of 
luster represent flesh, drapery and background, or the 
background may be of mineral: color. Outline the 
figures laid in with luster with black paint, or gold. 
Where folds are to be represented in drapery a second 
painting of luster will secure the effect. Grecian figures 
are very lovely carried out with lusters. They would be 
appropriate for tiling or painted small as a border for 
tea set of classic shape. After placing on the china a 
careful drawing, fill in the figures with washes of luster, 
use chamois or yellow, or ivory or yellow brown, very 
thin for the flesh, and greens or violet or pink for the 
drapery. German and French figures may be adapted 
and represented by lusters. Always outline delicately. 
Bacchanalian subjects may be used on steins and loving 
cups. Dancing girls, and children, in poster style with 
luster representing the shapes in flat tints, are clever bits 


leaves could in miniature be applied to the decoration 
borders of cups and saucers—or objects as large as jar 
diniéres could be so treated. 

Butterflies and dragons with odd coloring may be 
carried out in lusters. Weird effects with mermaids and 
water, all in lusters, or finished with color after the gen- 
eral tones, have been laid in with lusters, have been suc- 
cessful decorations. Poster designs on plaques have 
employed lusters in flat tints of solid colors. Individu- 
ality is sure to be shown when one commences to use 
these wonderful tints. 

Finishing china commenced with luster requires 
more work and is more puzzling to students than laying 
on the luster. You go a certain distance and then you 
stop working because the effect you have secured is so 
startling. You have studied for effects of color, and 
have used mineral paints in connection with luster in 
the design. You get stunning qualities very quickly, 
but finishing will take time. You will find flat gold 
work very effective in finishing, as well as paste and 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING BY TONY FAIVRE 


for portrayal by china decorators who draw well. If you 
can not portray action, leave these subjects alone. 
Choose rather conventional flowers, for at least they 
do not have hands and feet. Flowers in luster combine 
well with designs where some mineral color is used. 
Asters, chrysanthemums, nasturtiums, fleur de lis, jon- 
quils, violets, sweet-peas, and many other flowers may 
all be treated in their own local colorings with lusters, 
and form very decorative designs on china. Jonquils 
on a vase, with yellow, orange, yellow brown, and ivory 
luster to color the flowers, and the two greens for stems 
and leaves against a metal background, or an ivory 
ground of color, would be effective. Chrysanthemums 
may employ all the luster colors for effective masses— 
and sweet peas use only the more delicate shades of rose 
and violet. Color may be used to finish them, somewhat 
according to nature, or they may be outlined. The large 
leaf of the lily-of-the-valley has been laid in with lusters, 
and the white spray of flowers taken out before firing, 
leaving the white china to finish with mineral colors and 
enamel. This conventional treatment of the flower and 
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Gold tones the lusters together, and colors make 
A little brilliant luster is so much more effec- 
tive than luster all over china. Without the holding to- 
gether with gold it looks rough. You need to refine it. 
Use gold in exquisite designs, adapting it perhaps to 
what you have secured in lusters. Scroll designs are 
useful in holding the colors together. Scrolls of color 
may be worked over luster, and edged with gold. The 
luster frequently affects a change in the color of the 
mineral used. A pink color worked over a pink luster 
may become a delicate violet. Greens come oftener 
than one wishes. The slightest yellow in either luster or 
color may turn them both green. 

A piece of china that is to be painted may first be 
covered with a light tint of yellow luster. It gives a de- 
sirable tint of cream to the china, as an undertint to the 
work. Luster does not eat out color, as yellow in min- 
eral paints does, so the strength of the subsequent paint- 
The warm undercolors of luster 


gold. 
contrast. 


ing is not lessened. 
help figure painting. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





OvuTLINEs or Art History. Volume I. Archi- 
tecture. By James Frederick Hopkins, Director 
of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 
volume of the series of Art History deals entirely 
with the subject of architecture in a very unique 
and novel manner, which is in the very beginning 
pleasing and instructive, and should appeal to the 
teachers of the young people. The pages are pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Educational Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $1.) 


Famous AMERICAN BELLES OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By Virginia Tatnall Peacock. No re- 
cent biography has possessed a larger share of the 
elements which attract and hold popular attention 
than this superb book to which the publishers 
have given such rich dress and sumptuous illumi- 
nation. The frontispiece in colors and twenty- 
three full-page illustrations fittingly adorn the 
shrine of beauty, wit and wisdom in which are 
the famous women whose stories the author tells. 
(The J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., $3.) 


THE love of nature is strong within most of 
us when we take time to think about it, and it is 
to this side of us that Charles M. Skinner’s na- 
ture books appeal. These are three in number— 
‘““Do-Nothing Days,” “‘ With Feet to the Earth,” 
and “ Flowers in the Pave,” a collection of truly 
delightful essays upon Mother Earth in various 
of her moods. Mr. Skinner has also done valuable 
work in his Myths and Legends Series, compris- 
ing four volumes—‘ Myths and Legends Beyond 
Our Borders,” “ Myths and Legends of Our New 
Possessions,” and “‘ Myths and Legends of Our 
Own Land” (2 vols.). All his books are illus- 
trated with photogravures. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany are his publishers. 


WHEN BLaApEs ARE Out AND Love’s AFIELD. By 
Cyrus T. Brady. Is a charming love story. A 
battlefield and its setting of valiant deeds serve to 
accentuate the steadfastness and the charms and 
inconsistencies of the heroines who are responsi- 
ble for a comedy of cross purposes. There are 
eight full-page illustrations, each illustration be- 
ing printed with a buff border of colonial design. 
The combined frontispiece and title-page with 
their elaborate borders in color form in appear- 
ance one page as the book lies open. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, $1.50.) 


Tue Successors or Mary Tue First. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward.—A capital story 
relating the experiences of a family who, after 
having had a most harmonious household for 
thirteen years, during which time their kitchen 
has been presided over by a faithful Irish maid— 
have to face the problem of getting along with- 
out her, as she decides to marry a well-to-do 
plumber. The heretofore peaceful and happy 
mistress has thirteen maids in the next twelve 
months, all of whom prove grossly incompe- 
tent. The mistress falls ill over the perplexing 
situation, but at last peace and harmony are re- 
stored by the advent of a lady help. The au- 
thor has written so cleverly and true to life, and 
withal a touch of delicious satire which makes 
the book of unflagging interest from beginning 
to end. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


Dr. Azet Amgs, a Pilgrim antiquarian and en- 
thusiast, by study of the history, model, rig, 
charter, officers, crew, passenger lists, quarters, 
provisioning, lading, etc., of the “‘ May-Flower,” 
has been enabled to reconstruct the “log” of the 
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Accurate, simple, safe; perfect heat control; but one 
hand required to operate. Pojnts will not BEND OR 
BREAK. 

For sale by Art Material Dealers, or postpaid from factory 
on receipt of price, $2.50. Extra points soc. each. 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. 
140 West 23d Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FRY ART Co. 


Manufacturer of 


—_ Fry's Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 


for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 


Agsnts for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 


STUDIO NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly 50 years ago. 
Improved patterns for every style of writing. 
Sample box 15 pens by mail 10 cents. 

Ask for 15 assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 











Sketching Camera for Portrait, Landscape 

Artist, etc., $1.00 upward. Tracing done 
12c. 2c. for particulars. 

MRS. REV. L. LOUNSBURY 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR. 
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The Art Amateur 





famous little vessel’s first voyage to America, 
and has arranged for its publication through 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the title 
“ The ‘ May-Flower’ and Her Log.” This treat- 


of reality and invests an old event with new in- 
terst and importance. The volume will be printed 
in a handscme style corresponding to its char- 
acter. 


Mrs. OLIvE THORNE MILLER is one of the 
most observant and best-informed of writers 
about birds, while no one writes with more un- 
feigned enthusiasm and genuine feeling for the 
world of feathered creatures. She has com- 
pleted “ The Second Book of Birds,” which sup- 
plements and extends her “ First Book of Birds ” 
by delightful studies of such well-known bird 


families as the wren, crow, sparrow, blackbird, | 


lark, swift, etc., to the number of thirty. It is 
written in a way to interest boys and girls in 
bird life as well as instruct them, and it con- 
tains twenty-four full-page illustrations—eight 
of which are colored. The volume will be pub- 
lished this spring by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Since CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER first showed 
how charmingly gardening served the purposes 
of literature no one has written in the same 
vein more delightfully than Mrs. Candace Wheel- 
er. Her “Content in a Garden,” which appeared 
originally in The Atlantic Monthly, so pleasingly 
combined an account of her gardening with a 
gentle philosophy that there arose a demand 


for the publication of the papers; and the present | 


volume is the result. The pages are set in a 
flower border designed by Dora Wheeler Keith, 
the author’s daughter. It will be published this 
spring by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





G. S.—Linen can be painted upon with oil or 
water-colors, tapestry dyes, or any of the so- 
called indelible inks. But there is no color or 
medium known that will not suffer more or less 
in the process of washing where soap and water 
are used. But small articles, painted in any but 
oil-colors, can be perfectly cleaned by washing 
in naphtha. 


ment of the voyage gives to it a relishing flavor | We have every confidence in placing these Blocks on the market. 





Pour sufficient naphtha into a bowl, | 


immerse the article in it, and wash it in precisely | 


the same manner as if using water, but do not 
squeeze it into wrinkles. When clean it can be 
rinsed in clean naphtha. Let it dry by dripping, 
without wringing. Hang it up where there is a 
draft of air, and in a few hours all smell will 
have evaporated. Care must, however, be taken 


to keep it at a distance from fire, as naphtha is | 


very inflammable. The article can afterward be 
slightly dampened by placing it between the 
folds of a wet towel, and then ironing it smooth. 
If naphtha were used to clean an article painted 
with oil-colors, it would cut the oil and cause 
the colors to spread. For the same reason col- 
ors should be used which contain the least me- 
dium of any kind. Various mediums are found 
in the color shops which promise to make colors 
with which they may be mixed indelible. But 
none of them can be recommended as unfailing. 
Linen painted in tapestry dyes can not be 
steamed to make the colors lasting. The nearest 
approach to indelible and soap-proof colors is 
in the indelible colored inks. 

The tapestry dyes, water-colors, and “ indeli- 
ble” inks can be used without any medium ex- 





“KENSINGION” DRAWING BLOCKS 


The 
have been subjected to very exhaustive tests not only for Water Color Work, 
but also for Pencil and Charcoal Drawings, as well as for General Black and 
White Work, and in every instance the result has been entirely satisfactory. 
Dealers may confidently recommend them where an inexpensive, reliable 
Drawing Block for general purposes is required. 


These Blocks are made of a special prepared paper, of the cold- 
pressed surface, 24 sheets to the block, at the following prices: 


Ss 7 - - - each, $0.25 
7x 10 - : - - 35 
9 x 12 - - - os .40 
10 x 14 - - - ” 50 


For Sale by all Art Dealers throughout the United States 


If your dealer does not sell our material, send his name and yours; we will 
see that you are supplied. 


WINSOR & NEWTON Lop. 


88 Fulton Street 38 Rathbone Place 
New York London W., Eng. 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 


“THE STANDARD QUALITY” 








“Academic” Water-Color Box 


TWELVE TUBES—Burnt Sienna, Orange, 
Gamboge, New Blue, New Green, Violet, Sepia, 
Alizarin Crimson, Yellow Ochre, Prussian Blue, 
Black, White, and three Brushes. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Send for illustrated catalogue of School Water-color Boxes. 








EveRYTHING IN ARTISTs MATERIALS 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Street, cor. William 176 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials 
in the United States. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz Art AMATEUR. 
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Sketching 
Requisites 


AND EVERYTHING 
PERTAINING TO 
OIL AND WATER 
COLOR PAINTING 
The celebrated 
** CROSS EASEL” 


The patent 
** SPHINX EASEL” 
* Sphinx Umbrella Staff” 
The Umbrella Staff 
‘i BALLJOINT és 
Large variety of 
CAMPSTOOLS” 


In all shapes and at 
all prices. 

















The new patent 
“CANVAS CARRIER” 


Five different styles of 
“ SKETCHING UMBRELLAS”’ 








If you want to be successful supply your outfit with 
F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Oil Colors 
F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Moist Water Colors 
F. Weber & Co.’s Soft and Half-hard Pastelles 


~PYROGRAPHY 
OUTFITS AND 

















Large assortment of all plain and fancy leather and wooden 
articles, including Rustic Chairs, Tabourettes, Leather 
Boards, etc., suitable for decorating. Complete Book of 
Instructions, treating on every detail in the art of pyrog- 
raphy. price 60 cents per copy. Send for special catalogue, 
Vol. 190. 


F. WEBER @ CO. 
Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 
Artists’ Materials, Draughtsmen’s and 
Engineers’ Supplies. 
1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch i 918 Oliver St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Houses / 5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





ARNOLD'S» 
Royal BritishWater Color Papers 


Are of Exceptional High Quality 


Ask for ARNOLD'S Water Color Paper 


2" LOOK ror tHe WATERMARK 4 
AS FOLLOWS: 


“Linen Fiber” (date) “Unbleached Arnold” 


Arnold’s Water Color Papers are sold 
by all dealers in high-class materials for 
artists. For sale by 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
54 Park Place, New York 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 




















the best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


FOR “Gaz ADDRESS, 
ART Work. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 


Bs: Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


AIR BRUSH 


Qe 















cept water. Various “ mediums” are advertised 
in the color shops, but it is doubtful if they are 
of any great advantage. For use, together with 
embroidery, the tapestry dyes will perhaps be 
found to blend best in tone with that of the 
embroidery threads. 


B. B.—AIl! designs sent for publication in THE 
Art AMATEUR should be very ueatly drawn in 


pen-and-ink. They should also be working size. 


TuHecLa.—The following are useful books for 


the art student: “The Essentials of Per- 
spective,” by Prof. L. W. Miller, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (price, $1.50), and 


“Free-Hand Drawing” and “ Drawing in the 
Public Schools,” published by the Anson K. 
Cross Publishing Co., 13 Exeter street, Boston, 
Mass. (prices, respectively, $1.50 and 75 cents). 


R. T.—Drawing should always be made much 
larger than the plate to be engraved. For the 
more sketchy styles of work one-third larger 
will answer. But for all careful and finished 
work, the drawing should never be less than 
twice the length and twice the breadth of the 
desired plate. A great saving of time is accom- 
plished by at first laying in the darker masses 
perfectly black with pen or brush, and after- 
ward getting the gradations by drawing in white 
lines with the pen; use for this purpose Winsor 
& Newton’s best flake white. Never go over a 
line the second time until the first is perfectly 
dry. Higgins’s water-proof india ink is pre- 
ferred by most professional draftsmen. Bear 
in mind also the following cautions: 

Do not make your drawings in reverse. 

Make sets of drawings to the same scale when 
possible. 

Never cross-hatch or reinforce a line or 
lighten with white until the lines previously 
drawn have become perfectly dry. 

Leave no pencil marks or any lines, dots, or 
blotches that are not to come out in the plate; 
but in removing any of these, be careful not to 
disturb any of the lines of the drawing. 

Have a blotting-pad always under the hand. 
It will keep your copy clean; but never use it 
to take up ink from your drawing. 

Always leave a margin of half an inch around 
the drawing, so that it may be tacked to the 
camera-board without injury. 


A. R.—To clean a plaster cast, after thorough- 
ly dusting it, use a handful of bread-crumbs, or 
some sponge rubber. Remove fly spots with 
your knife or with a little fine sandpaper. _ If 
the casts have been shellacked or varnished, soap 
and water is all they need; but if not, and there 
are stains on them, it would be best to size them 
over, and paint in oil-colors to the desired tint— 
white or creamy white. 

E. L. P. asks how to make strong tracing 
paper. Dampen a piece of ordinary thick paper 
with perfectly distilled benzine, and trace on 
your design with pencil or ink. When the ben- 
zine evaporates the paper will resume its white- 
ness and opacity. If the evaporation takes place 
before the design is finished, dampen anew. 


THe “Sunbeam” plaques manufactured by 
Messrs. Winsor & Newton are a unique inven- 
tion. They are made of aluminum and are pre- 
pared in such a manner as to show the horizon 
line and also a beam of light across the surface. 
Charming effects of light and shade can be ob- 
tained, and the plaques should prove of great 
value, especially for summer sketching. The 
sizes run from 21%4x1% inches to 12x8 inches. 










Cooley's Golds, 


Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists’ Supplies, or can be had 
direct from us. We are also Im- 
porters and Dealers in 


White China 


for Decorating, 
and we make a specialty of 


Matching Broken Sets 


of every description. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent on 
receipt of 20 cents, which amount is de- 
ducted irom first order for china, or re- 
funded on return of catalogue in good 
condition. Catalogue /ree to old customers. 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR, 


Boston 
China Decorating Works, 


(Established 1860) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Cootey, Proprietor. 





Dix 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work. 
Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 


stamps—will secure a satisfact 
— ory package of 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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to introduce an outline 


? bd oe eee ove oe eee ve 7 


PERMIT ME 


picture of myself, 


Higgins’ 





Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, 
stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, ait, sunshine, chemicals and fire. 
I am the only lineal descendant of 


the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my 
ancestry. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ME 
or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches, CHICAGO and LONDON. 
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The prices are exceedingly small—from 6 to 40 
cents, according to size. 


N. D.—You may paint on bolting-cloth with 
either water-colors (with an under painting of, 
or mixed with, Chinese white) or with tapestry 
dyes. Oil is sometimes used, the colors being 
thinned with fresh spirits of turpentine. Bolting- 


cloth costs from $1.10 to $2.50 a yard, according | 


to the width. The $2.50 is forty inches wide. 


C. T.—To transfer your design to the velvet, 
prick holes with a large pin at short distances | 


and then pass a 
lightly 
the 


in the outline of the pattern, 
small bag filled. with powdered starch 
holes, taking care 
The whole design will be reproduced 
outlined in small dots, 


over the not to move 
pattern. 
on the material beneath, 
which can be easily connected with a fine brush 
filled with Chinese making the outline 


complete. 


white, 


S. W.—The medium ” 
iollows: A glass is partly filled with turpentine, 
and a cake of white wax is cut up in small 
pieces and put into it. This is well shaken to- 
gether, and then allowed to stand in the jar, 
well corked, for some hours until the whole is in 
a liquid state of about the thickness of syrup. 
It is then ready for use. More turpentine is 
added when painting, if the medium becomes too 
thick. It is mixed with the colors in painting 
in the same manner as poppy oil, and with much 
the same effect, though it appears to clarify the 
colors and add softness to the texture. 


“ wax 


is prepared as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





C. J—(1) The French retouching varnish is 


perfectly safe and most satisfactory as a tempo- 
rary varnish on oil paintings. It may be re- 
newed occasionally if the surface appears dull, 
as revarnishing does not do any harm to the 
picture. This will give a sufficient glaze to the 
surface of the paint. Always wipe off the pic- 
ture with a slightly damp cloth, and then, when 
dry, apply the varnish plentifully. To remove 


varnish is a difficult and tedious process, and is | 


accomplished by exposing the surface of the 
picture to the fumes of alcohol. Retouching 
varnish will wear off with time if exposed to the 
air. If the method of removing permanent var- 
nish is required specially, it will be given in de- 
tail. (2) If black made from indigo blue, burnt 
sienna, and crimson lake has changed in drying 
so that it can not restored temporarily with 
poppy oil or permanently with varnish, it may 
be due to bad oil, megilp, or a poor condition of 
the lake. Ivory black may be used in a mono- 
chrome. The shadows may be warmed with Van- | 
dyck Brown and Raw Umber, the high lights | 
with Naples Yellow. The half tints may be 
cooled with Cobalt, if you wish. 


CostuME.—In applying the laws of color to 
dress, it is important to consider the substance, 
surface, and texture of the material of which the 
dress is made. Materials rough in surface or ab- 
sorbent in texture are very differently affected 


by the rays of light from those which are smooth | 


and the colors they exhibit are 
or produce a different 
A piece of crimson satin, 


and lustrous, 
different. in themselves, 
impression on the eye. 

for example, would differ in color and in effect 
from a piece of crimson silk, though of like 
intensity of tone, and, in fact, dyed with it in the 
same vat; both would differ still more from a 
piece of velvet, of merino, of tarlatan, though 
all were as nearly similar as the dyer could make 
them. In some colors the difference of value ac- 


cording to the material would be decisive. A 


ARTISTS’ 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 


..Manulacturers and Importers ol... 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, 


For China and Glass Painting. 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 


For Oil Painting. 


COLORS AND MATERIALS. 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 
Gold Paint, aa ~~ Pec Frames 


| Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


Between Park Place and Murray St. 
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American Office, Room 36, Tribune Building, New York. 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 


S 


: 46 West Broadway, N. Y. 
ENGLISH 
WATER COLORS. 


NEW SCHOOL OUTFIT. 





Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans 
of Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Red Sable and Camels’ Hair Brushes, etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET. 
. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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We manufacture our own 


Platinum Points and other material for 
Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


These points are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large 
supply constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America and includes boxes of every conceivable shape, chairs, hall seats, cabinets, bookcases, 


frames, etc., etc. 


our new catalogue, full of the choicest designs. 


order amounting to five dollars. 


Also leather in hides and pieces. 


The price will be deducted from your first 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d St., New York 








ge 


On receipt of 50 cents we will send you : 
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GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 
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MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. 


TRACE MARK. 


Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 





(Germany.) 
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DRAUGHTSMEN, 
ARCHITECTS, 
2° PEN ARTISTS. 





THE LOGICAL RESULT OF ITS 
SUPERIOR QUALITIES. 
Postal for Circular and Color Card. 

THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 














ESTABLISHED 1868 


E. H. FRIEDRICHS 


570 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames 
Student’s Outfit No. 6—$2.70 


One Tin Color Box containing 10 tubes German Oi 
Colors, 2 Bottles Oil, Turpentine, 4 Bristle Brushes, 2 Russian 
= Brushes, 1 Fan Brush, Palette, Knife, Cup, and Crayon 

older. 











CATALOGUE FREE , 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 


New York City 
Importer of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Asker Sets and Wooden Novelties for Decoration. 
be in all widths, a Oe” 
ater-color 
Wooden = Bes Japanned ote 


Plaster Casts, Umbrellas, Easels and 
non: fs a 





ART STATIONERY IN ALL THE NEW 
AND FASHIONABLE SHADES AND 
SHAPES 


CARDS ENGRAVED AT MODERATE PRICES. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE 
DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS 


“Rochwell 
Tapestry Paints 


Powder Colors, or for use on all 
fabrics. 
The quickest and cheapest method 
of painting. No steaming required. 
Complete Outfit for only 92.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


MRS. ANNABELLE HOUTCHINSON-PARRISH, 


21 East Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















yellow satin might be superb, while the same 
shade of yellow in cloth would be perfectly de- 
testable. Custom, based upon experience, has 
already decided upon those colors which assort 
best with light or black -hair, and they are those 
which produce the greatest contrasts; thus sky 
blue, known to accord well with blondes, is the 
nearest color complementary to orange, which 
is the base of the tint of their hair and com- 
plexions. Two colors long esteemed to accord 
well with black hair—yellow and red, more or 
less orange—contrast in the same manner with 
them. Pink or rose red put in contrast with rosy 
complexions causes them to lose some of their 
freshness; it is necessary, then, to separate the 
rose-color from the skin in some way, and the 
simplest is (without having recourse to colored 
stuffs) to edge the draperies with a border of 
lace, which produces the effect of gray by the 
mixture of the white threads which reflect light, 
and the interstices which absorb it, and there is 
also a mixture of light and shade which recalls 
the effect of gray. Dark red is less objectionable 
for some complexions than rose red, because, 
being deeper than the latter, it tends to impart 
whiteness to them, in consequence of contrast 
of tone. Blue, to look well by candlelight, should 
be of a light tone; if a dark blue must be used, 
it should have another of a lighter tone beside 
it, or be interspersed with white. 


L. A.—If a photograph is properly prepared 
for coloring, the greasiness yua speak of will 
have disappeared. Take a large brush and wash 
over the photograph with clean water to ascer- 
tain if it be in a proper state to take the colors. 
If the water runs off the surface unevenly, form- 
ing globules, as though it were greasy, wipe off 
the water, and then pass the tongue from the 
bottom edge upward over the whole face of the 
picture. At least this is what the “ profession- 
als” do. The process is repeated until the water 
lies smoothly over every part. The method 
certainly does not seem very cleanly, but it is 
preferred by practiced photograph colorists to 
the employment of any of the various prepara- 
tions that are sold for the purpose. 


T. P.—To paint a red deer in oil-colors, use 
for the local tone Light Red, Raw Umber, White, 
Yellow Ocher, and a little Ivory Black. In the 
shadows, substitute Burnt Sienna for Light Red. 
For the highest lights, add a very little Perma- 
nent Blue to the White, and omit the Raw Um- 
ber. The stag is the same in general effect, 
though perhaps somewhat stronger in color, and 
has darker touches around hoofs, eyes, and ears. 
A little more Burnt Sienna is needed for the local 
tone. The doe and fawn should be lighter and 
softer in effect, with more gray throughout. 
Use for these Light Red, Raw Umber, and Yel- 
low Ocher, with White and a touch of Permanent 
Blue. In the deepest parts of the shadows, Burnt 
Sienna and Black will give the necessary accent. 


In the new catalogue issued by Miss A. H. 
Osgood, of the Osgood Art School, the student 
will find much valuable information regarding 
the use of colors, oils, and mediums, and their 
application to china. One especially notable ar- 
ticle gives directions for mixing relief paste and 
enamel. Where only a limited palette can be 
afforded certain colors are pointed out as best 
to select. This suggestion is invaluable to the 
beginner, who is usually sorely perplexed at the 
multiplicity of names before her. The catalogue 
is sent free on application. 





one Materials for 190! 


Sketching Umbrellas 
Sketching Easels 
and Stools 


a 


Sketching Boxes of 
Wood and Tin, Sketch- 
ing Canvas, Ete. 
French Bristle Brushes, 
long, flat, Nos. 1-12, per 
doz., 75¢. 

French Bristle Brushes, 
Bright’s, short, flat, 1-12, 


per doz., 75c. 
st 
Discounts to Schools 
and Dealers 
a 
Pronia Umbrella Staff 
$1.25 
st 


Write for Catalogues B 
and C. Mention Art 
AMATEUR. 


CHAS. RIPKA 00., LTD., Artists’ Materials 


923 Arch ‘St., Philadelphia, Pa. a 
Art Supply 


IN. & Wynne’s SHOP... 


THE MECCA OF THE EAST 
FOR THE CHINA PAINTER 


We carry a complete assortment of 


FRENCH, WHITE, # BELLEEK CHINA 


Also a full line of Materials for China, Oil, Water- 
color, and Tapestry Painting. Tapestry Can- 
vas in all widths. Send for samples and price- 
list. Agents for Revelation Kilns, 


1 €. 20th $t., cor. Broadway 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable. 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE free. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Specially Prepared Enamels for Relief Work. 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, ae yee AND PINK. 
Sample jar of the above, each, 1§¢. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE tlautD LUSTRES. 
Trial bottles, each, 15¢. 
HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR ERASER, for removing fired 
color or gold. 4% ounce, 25c. 
French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, etc. 
French, German, and English Powder Colors. 
Special Rates to Teachers. New Catalogue, containing 
practical Instructions, free. 


JAMES F. HALL, 
519 North 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE PROOF of the excellence of our 


WHITE CHINA Decorating 
IS IN THE FIRING + - + 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply... . 


Agents for Hall’s Roman Gold. 




















WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application. 


To writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 
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Taught 


ILLUSTRATING “s2"s.: 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only; practical instruction in Newspaper, Magazine, 
Commercial Drawing, Letter- 
ing and Wali Paper Design. 
Adapted to men, women, be- 

inners and advanced students. 

~ adequate school of its 
kind, with personal criticisms on 
work done from nature and life 
by instructors who are well- 
known illustrators, and whose 
work appears in leading publications. Successful stu- 
dents; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. Interest- 
ing illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the school. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114 West 34th Street, New York 























MISS H. MASSOU 


30 East 14th Street, New Yerk 
Pupil of Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens 
LESSONS GIVEN IN 
PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING, PASTEL AND 
DRAWING 





THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL opens for the SUM- 
OF ART WOOD CARVING % % MER TERM of five 


Brunswick, Maine. Tuition fee $20.00. Materials and use of 
tools free. Board and room from $4.00 to $6.00 a week. 

Brunswick is picturesquely situated at the head of Casco 
Bay, and offers many attractions to the summer visitor. For 
further particulars address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN 
Water-color and Miniature Painting 


Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL, 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


(Elevator Entrance, West 15th St.) 


# # DECORATIONS # DESIGNS * # 


Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and four, 
about classes and work. 
Studio open to visitors Saturdays from two until six. 


THIRD SEASON OF THE 


Hutchens Summer Class 


Unadilla Forks, Otsego Co.. N.Y. 


A delightful location. Many special advantages. 
Drawing, Painting, Composition. Address 


FRANK T. HUTCHENS, 


Carnegie Hall Seventh Avenue and 56th St., New York 


CHARLES VOLKIIAR. 


Corona being convenient to the city and in a 
fine location, I shall form classes during the win- 
ter for instruction in the pottery process at the 
Pottery. For particulars, address 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, Corona, L. I. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


PERSPECTIVE 


A text-book, plain, explicit, and practical. 44 
Illustrations. Cloth binding, $1.00 post-paid. 


Book is returnable if unsatisfactory. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Bex 2801, Battle Creek, Mich. 









































ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Summer Term begins June rst. 
Pupils can enter at any time. 


OSGOOD RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet 


Absolutely perfect in color. New. Price per vial,40 cents. 


Osgood’s Standard Pink 


The most beautiful pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


Osgood Standard Jacque Rose 


The rich, dark “Jacque Rose’’ effect can be produced 
with this color. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


Sr SIXTEENTH EDITION 


of the best and most successful book upon China Painting 
ever published, entitled, “‘How to Apply Matt, Bronze, 
Lacroix, Dresden Colors and Gold to China.” This book is 
a self-instructor. Illustrated and contains 200 pages. Sent to 
any part of the United States, Canada, and Europe, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, 75 cents. (Stamps Not Accepted.) 


Lacroix Colors, in powder 


These colors have been reground and are extra jine. 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION 


FREE.—Forty-three-page illustrated Catalogue upon 
mention of THe Art AMATEUR, containing complete price list 
of all the Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying 
grounds with powder colors and directions for mixing relief 
paste for gold. Address 


Miss A. H. OSGOOD 
Principal Osgood Art School 


{2 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


Between Fifth Avenue and Union Square 





NELLIE WELSH COCHRANE 


ARTIST 
334 WEST 56th STREET NEW YORK 
CHINA FIGURE PAINTING A SPECIALTY 
Also Lessons in Tapestry Painting, Oil and Water-color, and Drawing 
Inspection Invited 


Tir. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for [len and Women are now open. 
They offer especial advantages for those who wish 
to draw and paint from the model and still life. 
Also for teachers and those wishing to pursue art 
professionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRATION and 
COMPOSITION. There is also a special Class 
in DECORATION. 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
52 Bast 23d Street, New York. 


Eric Pape School of At... 


Third Year—Oct. 1, 1900, to June 1, r90x. 


Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE, 
Painter and Illustrator. 
No examinations for admission. 

Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still- ife, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 

Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower-painting. 

Evening Life and Illustration Class for men. 

Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 

For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary, 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





(Room 3,) 











SHINNEGOCK SUMMER SCHOOL ART 


(Incorporated) 
Southampton, Long Island 


11th Season—jJune 1st to October 1st, 1901 


Instructor: WILLIAM M. CHASE 


This will be Mr. Chase’s last season with the 

Shinnecock School of Art. 

Classes for men and women in Oils, Water Color, Pastel, 
and Black-and-White. 

Open-air classes in Landscape, Marine, and from the Cos- 
tume Model. Studio classes in Portraiture and Still Life. 

Prizes and Scholarships for best work during the season 

For further information address, 

C. P. Townsley, Jr., Manager 


Care of WILLIAM M. CHASE 
303 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia. 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Dustration, Archilecture, Decoralive Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles. 


L. W. MILLER, Priacipal. 


SUMMER TERM 
Ten Weeks, June 17—August 24, 1901, FEE, $20 
Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model. Out-of- 
door Study from Landscape. Oils, Water Colors, Pastels, or 
any other medium may be used. Also Modeling, China 
Painting, and Design. The Academy is in Eden Park, 200 
acres, on a hill overlooking the Che, Students are admitted 
free to the adjacent Art Museum. ‘all Term opens Sept. 23. 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, O. 
MISS M. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Paint- 
ers. Overglaze Colors and Enamels, Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 East 26th Street, New York 


MRS. MARY ALLEY NEAL 


CLASSES IN WATER-COLORS AND CHINA DECO- 
RATION. Special arrangements made by the month or private 
lessons. Sketches of Holland and Venice and Original Designs 
for sale and rent. Lusters of my own importation for sale 


STUDIO, 1425 BROADWAY 
The Broadway Room No. 7 


HARRIET MARTELL STUDIOS 


114 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
™ Instruction in Designing for Silk, Prints, Wall Paper, Book Covers, and 
Stained Glass. Conventionalization, Historic Ornament, Modeling for 
Metals 
DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT.—Instruction given and orders 
taken for Carved and Burned Leather, Burlap Decorations, Burned and 
Stained Wood, Water-colors, etc. Address MISS E. W CLARK, Sec'y 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and practical 
method. 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 
os. 

Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

“ Practical Hints on China Painting ” mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























i879 FITCH 


Seven Sizes. 


KILNS. !900 


For Firing China and Glass. 


STEARNS FITCH 6 CO., Springfield, Ohio. 














Different from any other Fountain Pen. 


Pocket 
for Pen 


Can be kept in order by the user. 


What is handier than a Fountain Pen? The “Keystone” is acknowledged to be the best on the market. 
EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine 14-karat 
Gold Pen. If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


Ai Handsome Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 





It is, 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mifrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz ART AMATEUR. 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS ARE 
“BEST AT ALL POINTS.” 


HH HH H 


SMALL RECORDS, 50 CENTS 
EACH; $5 PER DOZEN. 
GRAND RECORDS, $i EACH. 


™GRAPHOPHONE 


PLEASES ALL. 


Tuneful 
Wonderful 
Delightful 





MUSIC, SONG, AND STORY 
ARE AT YOUR COMMAND 
IF YOU HAVE ONE OF 
THESE DELIGHTFUL 
“ MUSIC-MACHINES.” 


He HH SH SH 


ALL PRICES—FROM $5 TO 
$150. 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE, A-A. 
COLUFI BIA PHONOGRAPH 


New York, 143-145 Broadway. 

Retail Branch, 155, 1157, 1s9 Broadway. 
Minneapolis, 306 Nicollet Avenue. 
Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 


Baltimore, u10 E. Baltimore Street. 
Buffalo, 313 Main Street. 

Chicago, 88 Wabash Avenue. 
London, 122 Oxford Street, West. 


COTIPANY 


San Francisco, 125 Geary Street. 

St. Louis, 720-722 Olive Street. 
Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Avent 
Berlin, 6s-a Friedrichstrasse. 





MME. BESSIE LAPAIX 


IMPORTER OF 


EMBROIDERIES, WORSTEDS, AND NEEDLE 
WORK MATERIALS 
25 West 30th St. (Bet. Broadway and sth Ave.), New York 
Canvases, Tapestry Wools and Silks, and 


materials for all kinds of embroideries 





ESTABLISHED 1873 


FRAMING AS AN ART 


Give works of Art of any description to be framed to 
CEO. F. OF, 66 East Elghth St., New York 
Old No. 4 Clinton Place) 43 Years of Practical Experience 





MINERAL TRANSFERS 


for china painters ; beautiful hand-painted designs; 
easily used. Free instruction. 


KERAMIC SUPPLY CO., 638 Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Do You 


realize the charm 
of a good Music 
Box ? 

It is a constant 
source of content- 
ment whether you 
are alone or en- 
tertaining. 


lusic 
Boxes 


will cheer many an hour. We sell all kinds 
lof Music Boxes, from a toy to the Olympia 
“*Grand.” 
: From 36c. to $300 
Are you thinking of the Holidays and long 
evenings? Look AT THE PRICES IN THE 
MARGIN, or send to us for a larger illustrated 
ist. We can suit you in price or accommodate 
you in terms of payment. 


E. L. CUENDET, Mfr., 21 John St., New York 











B. C.—After your picture is dry, rub it over 
lightly with linseed-oil, and if the oil does not 
“take” in some places, breathe on the painting 
and the oil will flow evenly. Then wipe off the 
oil with a soft brush, and you can resume your 
work immediately. 


S. S. R.—(1) The varnish probably was ap- 
plied to the painting too thickly. It should have 
been thinned with rectified spirits of turpentine. 
(2) If oil-colors are used on a black panel, no 
under painting is necessary; simply lay on the 
colors in their general tones, using as much paint 
as possible to prevent the black ground from 
showing through. (3) After a picture is finished 
and dry, oil may be used to bring out the colors 
temporarily, but this will not take the place of 
varnish, as after a day or two the oil dries in 
again, and the painting is in the same state as 
before. The varnish will keep the colors from 
sinking in, and a good coat of varnish holds 
the color “out” for some length of time— 
months or even years—according to the ma- 
terial and process used. Many artists prefer to 
use a temporary varnish, such as the Soehnée 
French retouching varnish; this preserves and 
brings out the colors for two or three years or 
much longer, if several coats are applied. The 
picture to be varnished should not be oiled first, 
but simply wiped off with a clean cloth, so that no 
dust adheres to the paint. If a canvas has been 
oiled, the oil must be quite dry before the var- 
nish is applied. The quantity of oil needed is 
simply determined by the dryness of the paint; 
if the oil is quickly absorbed, go over the sur- 
face again with a stiff brush, adding another 
coat. Finally rub off any superfluous oil with a 
clean rag, so that no drops of moisture appear; 
any particularly dry spots may be retouched un- 
til the surface is equally “brought out.” In 
varnishing the brush only is applied—neither rag 
nor finger should be used; the brush is moved 
quickly, from left to right, in even strokes, till 
the canvas is covered. The mastic varnish is 
heavier and thicker in texture than the retouch- 
ing varnish, and ranks as a “permanent” var- 
nish. This is particularly useful in brightening 
and restoring old paintings, where the pigment 
is very dry. For newly painted pictures, the re- 
touching varnish is preferable, because the artist 
may repaint over this without any deleterious 
results. 





CHLT.WILHELM 


GLASS & FANCY GOODS 


Late WiLHELM & GRAEF 
1122 BROADWAY, ROOM 19 


Take Elevator 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 
Rich Cut Goblets 
worth $24.00 


‘or $16.50 


Dinner plates and Services in very rich gold decorations, 
Colonial designs, unique, new, and beautiful Fish and 
Game services same design. Subjects all American fish and 
ame as selected. Fine collection of dinner services in 7 

in- 





tock patterns. New Colonial Designs in Table glass. 
er and glass services made to match dining-rooms. 


Latest Table Decoration 
Large Group of Artistic Flowers, Lighted by Electricity, 


Never Seen Before 


BEST GOODS ONLY 
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JA QUEEN FOOD BABY!) 


I Every physician who has used Queen Food in his 
practice recommends it on account of its nourishing 

and easy digesting qualities, its lack ot dextrintial 

sweetening, and bec ause it will be retained when all 

other food is rejected. If your druggist does not keep 

it send us his name and we will send you a free sam- 

ple or a half- tit d can for 40 cents in stamps. 

QUEEN FOOD CO. 

157 and 159. William St. ,N. Y. City. 
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